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EDITORIAL... 


Business Education and the Social 
Concept of Money 


Some phases of the economic tragedy we are now experiencing are due to 
the fact that the formal educational process has ignored and avoided teaching 
money as a social category of meaning. 


Social forms and structures rather than social processes and functions have 
been transmitted through the schools. Our individualistic educational theory 
has been based upon atomistic competition and, accordingly, could have only 
the foresight of the individual as he struggles to get an education so that he can 
make more money and thereby raise his standard of living. 


The assumptions underlying this educational theory are: success is meas- 
ured in terms of the amount of money an individual can accumulate; the 
standard of living is measured by the possession of property; and the greater the 
amount of money an individual makes, and however he uses it to raise his 
standard of living, necessarily makes for the good of society as a whole. Two of 
the general consequences of the application of this theory are: (1) the miscon- 
ception of thrift with its resultant practices which have served to obscure and 
retard the teaching of the social concept of money in the public schools, and 
(2) the use of scattered, uncorrelated units of instruction in such subjects a8 
agriculture, home economics, and social studies, which are wholly inadequate 
for an understanding of consequences of behavior in a highly interdependent 
society. 


The theory underlying the teaching of the social concept of money is that 
of developing social competence, as well as integrity of the individual. Accord- 
ing to this educational theory success is measured in terms of the wise utilization 
of social resources; the standard of living is measured by ability to adjust and 
by degrees of capacity and character, rather than by degrees of luxury; and 
the counter circular movements of money and goods and services will be intelli- 
gently controlled for the good of society as a whole. The individual will under- 
stand that he and society are two aspects of the same social process, but that 
he is the dynamic factor. 


The teaching of the social concept of money seems to constitute the con- 
tribution that business education can make to the general educational curric- 
ulum. It also constitutes the safest bridge for spanning the great gap between 
the school and the community. In other words, problems of articulation of 
business education and general education, and of articulation of business 
education and the community can be simplified by our understanding the dis- 
tinctive contribution that business education can make. The teaching of the 
social concept of money, with its myriad ramifications through all educational 
levels from the kindergarten through the college, is a distinctive contribution. 


Business education has a unique ser- 
vice to perform in the improvement of the 
social order. That service is the training 
of all individuals in the use of money as a a 
fundamental tool in cooperative living. Business, The University of Chicago. 
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The Problem of Carry-Over of Knowledge and 
Ability in Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and Handwriting 


Sister Mary Esther 
Mercyhurst College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


I sHoutp like to begin 
by saying, “Once upon a time, a 
long time ago, there lived a 
teacher,” but such an introduc- 
tion would be very inappropriate, 
for I am sadly aware that what I 
am going to discuss is anything 
but a fairy tale. It is all too much 
of a reality, at least, in my own 
experience. Were it not for the 
fact that recently an educator 
remarked to me, “I believe we 
are all thinking much alike in rec- 
ognizing our problems,” I should 
be a bit*timid in presenting my 
problem. 

One afternoon I was sitting at my desk in a 
rather self-complacent attitude, whispering softly 
to myself, “Well, at least, they know now when 
to put the apostrophe in its and when to leave it 
out. Not only that,” I continued hopefully, “but 
they also know how to syllabify words correctly.” 
They, by the way, refers not to a group of third 
or fourth grade students but to a dictation class 
in stenography, college sophomores, whose papers 
had just been left on my desk tor checking pur- 
poses. On the whole, they looked neat enough, 
the letters were well placed on the letterheads, 
and a!l in all, they looked rather inviting, partic- 
ularly since I had a few moments before my next 
class met. So, I, in my self-complacent attitude 
proceeded to check transcriptions. 


Suddenly, I was startled by an unusual look- 
ing word (“Surely my eyes do deceive me,” 
thought I.) But upon close scrutiny I saw it was 
all too true, and not only once, but twice on the 
same paper—there it was: its’. I cautiously laid 
that paper aside for further action at some future 
date and began my attack upon another one, 
hoping to find a bit of solace, but what was my 
dismay to find w- at the end of one line and hen 
at the beginning of the next line; and a little 
further along on the paper the word time divided 
ti-me. We can hardly call these typographical 





errors, can we? Just at this point 
I was interrupted by one of my 
fellow teachers who said to me, 
“T wonder if you can decipher 
this letter for me. It is from one 
of your students of last year, I 
think, but I can not read a word 
of it.” No, it was not written ac- 
cording to the Gregg system, but 
rather, in the student’s usual style 
of handwriting. With difficulty, 
we deciphered the missive. 


By this time, the elementary 
accounting group had assembled 
for class. According to my lesson 
plan, we were to begin the study 
notes and acceptances receivable. I began by giv- 
ing a brief summary of what I considered the im- 
portant points in the chapter, dwelling particularly 
upon the various entries necessary for different 
types of transactions which involve notes and 
drafts. Intelligent questioning on the part of the 
students pleased me, and finally, I felt assured that 
all members of the class understood fairly well 
the debits and credits in each case as well as the 
reason for the entry made. The class work was 
progressing smoothly, with several members 
working at the board, the others at their seats; 
at least, I thought it was progressing smoothly, 
until I began to wonder why it was taking certain 
students so long to complete their work. Upon 
inquiry, I was told, “Sister Mary Esther, I don’t 
know whether the term of discount for this note 
is 4 per cent or 6 per cent.” Another added, 
“Dorothy has $16.72 for the interest, but I have 
$1.67.” At another board a student was strug- 
gling with the computation of interest for 26 
days, while the finding of the rate of interest was 
simply beyond her neighbor. 

“Alas,” thought I, “I shall have to revise my 
lesson plan for tomorrow, and instead of teaching 
accounting, I shal! have to teach interest, bank 
discount, decimals, and percentage. 

No doubt, I am not the only teacher who has 
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to confront problems like these. Others have 
problems, too, different or similar, but neverthe- 
less, problems to solve in their classrooms. This 
fact gives me assurance to discuss freely my 
problems and to solicit cooperation in the solution 
of them. 


Must we commercial teachers in our book- 
keeping and accounting classes continue to teach, 
in addition to our own subject matter, the arith- 
metic that should have been taught in the grades? 
Who is to blame—the teacher or the student, or 
both? Although the grade teacher neglected the 
objective of application to daily life in the arith- 
metic lesson and substituted the so-called “‘de- 
ferred values” objective, even then, there would 
seem to be some carry over as a result. But we 
who are dealing with the student at this “de- 
ferred value” period do not find this to be the 
case; the contrary more frequently is true. Nor, 
are we commercial teachers the only ones who 
have this problem to cope with, for I have often 
heard the same complaint from science teachers. 
Recently I had occasion to talk with a college 
professor of physics who had that very day 
stopped in the middle of her lesson to teach long 
division #nd decimals. Should this happen? 


Did you ever have the experience of teaching 
fractions not only to high school groups but also 
to college classes? What about the multiplication 
tables and the so-called automatic combinations 
in addition? Do they ever enter into your lesson 
plan? Yet, these are supposed to be given almost 
daily drill in the grades. What has happened in 
the interval? Where is the carry-over? 


Last year three student teachers and I had 
occasion to make a very intensive study of 4,500 
typewritten transcriptions of high school stu- 
dents. These students were representatives of 
twelve different schools. We were amazed at the 
types of errors disclosed by examination of the 
work, Thirty-four per cent of the total errors 
were those in English, which included incorrect 
punctuation, misspelling, incorrect syllabication, 
use of single words as two words, omission of 
hyphen between two or more words used as a 
single adjective; while 1214 per cent of the total 
were errors in thought; that is, meaningless 
transcription, particularly in the case of tran- 
scribing phrases and clauses as sentences. 

Few errors were noted in the mechanical set- 
up of the students’ letters, and in comparison 
with other errors, those in shorthand were not 
unfavorable. That part of the work—the typing 
and shorthand—seemed to be in accordance with 
the expectations of the teachers; the failure came 
in this other process—that of transcribing, when 


the element of English and certain principles of 
grammar enter in. Perhaps, this is the experience 
of all teachers in transcription classes, but it 
seems their burden is already sufficient—if they 
really teach transcription—without adding this 
grand review of grammar. If it becomes the task 
of the high school or college teacher, should it 
fall on the stenography department or the Eng- 
lish department? 

The “deferred values” objective can hardly 
enter into the teaching of grammar in the grades, 
for its application is part of the student’s daily 
life. Whether it be taught by the formal method 
or the project method, there seems to be small 
carry-over in many cases, though I am inclined 
to believe, from observation, that those students 
who had the formal drill in grammar in the earlier 
years carry with them more knowledge and abil- 
ity. In other words. there seems to be more 
transfer of training and greater facility in the 
application to new situations. 


Do we not all agree with Charles Reigner 
when he says: “No relation between subjects is 
quite so intimate and vital as that between 
shorthand and English. Pupils may be ever so 
well-trained in the technique of shorthand, yet 
fail to turn out a good product because they are 
lacking in a knowledge of sentence structure, 
punctuation, and spelling.” 


Cooley emphasizes this same thought when 
she says, ““The biggest problem in teaching short- 
hand isn’t shorthand at all—it is English.’ 


In connection with my study of last year, I 
interviewed 100 business men who are primarily 
responsible for the dictation and signing of the 
business letters in their respective firms. Among 
other questions asked in these interviews, this 
is one that has a direct bearing on our subject: 
Do you indicate punciuation and paragraphing 
when you dictate, or do you leave these points to 
the discretion of your stenographer? The general 
practice of leaving the matter of punctuation and 
paragraphing to the discretion of the stenographer 
is clearly indicated by the replies of 71 per cent 
of the men interviewed. When considered with 
the reply that only 18 per cent of the men indicate 
all punctuation marks, these data would seem to 
place the responsibility on the school for giving 
training in the correct use of punctuation. But 
where in the school should this training be placed? 
Is there no stage in which the training may cease 
to be training and begin to function as acquired 
skill and knowledge? 

Lessenberry summarizes for us our completed 
task when he says: “The content of the letter is 
the dictator’s responsibility; the typist must 


1Charles Reigner, “Do We Pigeon-hole Shorthand and English?” The Rowe Budget, March, 1931, p. 9. 
*Mazie R. Cooley, “Correlation of Shorthand and English,” The Rowe Budget, October, 1929, p. 10. 
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assume responsibility for the correct punctuation, 
spelling, syllabication, capitalization, balance, 
and arrangement of the letter.”* This implies a 
huge task for the commercial teacher, particularly 
if there has been little or no carry-over in the 
ability in grammar. 

Next, we come to the matter of handwriting, 
that which has been defined as “‘a tool with which 
the student records his learning and through 
which he can express his reaction to teaching in 
a more abiding and a more deliberate form than 
is possible through the agency of the spoken 
voice.”* I do not believe that writing to be good 
penmanship must necessarily be a strict adher- 
ence to any particular established system, nor 
yet, a wide deviation from its principles; but, I 
sincerely agree with the teacher who said, ““Good 
penmanship is writing that is easy to write and 
easy to read.”> Frequently I receive college stu- 
dents’ penwritten work which is illegible or which 
can be read only with great difficulty. Upon 
inquiry, I invariably learn that the student, at 
the end of his grammar school period, obtained 
a certificate for excellent penmanship. What 
drastic thing has happened between then and 
now? 

One supervisor of penmanship says that she 
finds that the writing process is not a sufficiently 
autonomic habit by the end ot the sixth grade to 
carry the writing load that the students must 
encounter in the junior high school.* She advo- 
cates the use of diagnostic tests and remedial 
penmanship classes, a procedure she finds very 
successful. Another teacher says that the work 
of our high schools is admirably geared to ruin 
the legible hand that a student usually writes 
when he leaves the grammar school, and he is 
given the impression that it is impossible for him 
to go back to write that hand.?/ What are we 
college teachers going to do about it when we 
face the problem four years later? 

The problem should be of interest not only to 
the commercial teacher-training department but 
also to all the departments in which teachers are 
being trained, for teachers ot all subjects must 
engage in handwriting in the classroom. 

Should we attempt to change the writing of 
college students, or must we be content to think 
that it cannot be done? A summary of an inter- 
esting experiment along these lines is given in 
one of the issues of “University of lowa Research 
Studies in Commercial Education.” The article, 
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entitled “The Extent to Which an Adult Student 
Can Change His Style and Manner of Writing,” 
indicates that the change is not so much a case 
of can as of will. It leads one to the conclusion 
that this change is not only possible but also 
feasible and desirable, and Dr. Tice, who con- 
ducted the study, has adequate proof for his 
statements. 

Thus, I might go on, discussing the question 
of the carry-over of certain abilities and knowl- 
edge. I do not feel I should be alone in my expe- 
riences, for our students at Mercyhurst College 
make up a broad sampling of graduates from 
both private and public high schools, the greater 
number of which are rated very highly. 

In the final analysis, then, the problem of 
carry-over becomes ours. We must face it, 
whether we wish it or not. Shifting the blame 
back to the grammar school and the high school 
will not solve it for us, unless action and coopera- 
tion are first secured there. Even then, individual 
differences in students enter into the problem, 
and before we realize it, the problem becomes 
again a complex and involved one. 

What is the solution, you will ask. Candidly, 
I do not know, unless it be, in part, that every 
teacher from the primary grade through the senior 
year in college adjust and modify her objectives 
in the light of the difficulties presented in the 
problem of carry-over. This might be a suggested 
first step, but it would be fruitless without the 
second; namely, a conscious daily striving tor 
those objectives, for I agree with F. G. Nichols 
who embodies in his challenge to commercial 
teachers this statement: “Only values that are 
consciously striven tor in accordance with a defi- 
nite teaching plan actually emerge trom our 
teaching.”’® I like that word consciously. 

I might summarize by saving that the prob- 
lem of carry-over of knowledge and ability in 
grammar, arithmetic, and handwriting becomes 
for us commercial teachers a vital one, affecting 
to a large extent the training we can reasonably 
be expected to give in the time allotted us. The 
weaker the student’s foundation in these funda- 
mentals, the farther back we must go to pick up 
the learning thread, and the greater becomes our 
task. Is there a solution, a remedy, that will 
eliminate this for us? If so, what is it? Who must 
bring it about? And until then we still have the 
problem with us. What can we do about it? 
What are we doing about it? 


*D. D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon, 20th Century Typewriting, Complete, Second Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 


pany, 1933), p. 56. 
‘Maude E. Meyers, 


“Handwriting in the Junior High School,” The Journal of Business Education, May, 1933, p. 19. 


‘Mrs. Elizabeth Landon, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, First Yearbook (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 1928), p. 351 
*Maude E. Meyers, “Handwriting in the Junior High School,” The Journal of Business Education, May, 1933, p. 19. 
"John V. Walsh, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Fourth Yearbook (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 1931), p. 277. 


‘J. M. Tice, November, 1932, p. 185. 


°F. G. Nichols, “Criticism, Comment and Challenge,” The Journal of Business Education, April, 1933, p. 8. 
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Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
Part Il —Adjusting Entries 


This is the second of a series of articles that Mr. 

Andruss has written for THE BALANCE SHEET. 

The first article appeared in the January issue. The 

third and fourth articles will appear in the March 
and April issues. 


by 


Harvey A. Andruss, Director 
Department of Commerce 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


REASONS FOR ADJUSTING ENTRIES. A mod- 
ern corporation operating under a credit system 
cannot make sound decisions based solely on 
the amount of “‘cash” in the bank. Neither can 
the individual gauge his true worth by the 
amount of money which he has in his pocket. 
Consideration must be given to the amount 
“owed” and the amount “prepaid” at any given 
time. 

If daily needs in goods and services were met 
through the daily payment of cash, adjustments 
in accounting records would not be necessary. 
Since this situation is not teasible, a refocusing 
of our business cameras is necessary in order that 
a clear and accurate picture may be reflected in 
the Balance Sheet and the Statement of Profit 
and Loss. 

Adjusting journal entries are the means of 
reflecting prepaid, unpaid, and valuation situa- 
tions in the books of account or on the statements. 
These require reflective thinking of the highest 
type. Each adjustment is a problem. The appli- 
cation of the principles and methods of adjust- 
ment in accounting records requires reasoning. 
The memorization of how to handle a few of the 
most frequently occurring adjustment situations 
is a poor type of training. It is similar to the 
trick arithmetic problem. The memorization of 
the solution and the answer does not aid in the 
solving of other arithmetic problems. 


Technical names such as “deferred items” 
and “accrued items” present difficulties, since 
they are outside the life experiences of the aver- 
age high school sophomore or junior. If adjusting 
entries are to be taught as reasoning problems 
and not as memory feats, the new terms must be 
explained by using known synonyms. 


Adjusting entries, made at the end of a fiscal 
period as preparation for closing books, are re- 
quired for three classes of transactions: (1) pre- 
payment of goods and services, (2) owing for 
goods and services, (3) loss in the value of certain 
assets. 

These three situations must be reinterpreted 
in terms of known meaning. [Illustrations will 
help. The primary distinction between deferred 
items and accrued items is that one has been 
“prepaid” and the other is “owing” at the time 
adjustment takes place. One has been paid in 
advance while the other is unpaid. Such terms 
as “paid in advance,” “unpaid,” “owing” may 
be used to explain the fundamental differences 
existing between deferred charges and accrued 
assets before the student confuses them, since 
they both have debit balances. Likewise, the 
accrued liability may need to be distinguished 
from the deferred credit, although the latter sit- 
uation is not so likely to occur. 

If a student is uncertain whether a debited 
adjustment is an accrued asset or a deferred 
charge, it is probably due to the fact that he has 
been taught to memorize rather than to reason. 
It is impossible to have the student memorize 
the names of all the accounts for all the adjust- 
ment situations in business. Principles under- 
stood by having been applied to a number of 
situations will! give a starting point for the attack 
of new and hitherto unknown adjustment situa- 
tions in business. 


CORRECTING JOURNAL ENTRIES. When cor- 
rections are to be made in records, journal en- 
tries are sometimes used. These entries should not 
be confused with the periodic adjusting entries 
made at the end of the fiscal period. 


*Copyrighted by Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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Correcting entries may be divided into two 
classes: (a) those used to rectify errors of the 
bookkeeper, (b) those used to reclassify existing 
accounts. The time of the discovery of the error 
or mistake is important. Mistakes discovered 
before the Trial Balance is taken may be corrected 
without using a journal entry. The incorrect 
amount or name may be ruled out and the correct 
name of the account or amount inserted. This 
will cause the correct amount to be posted. 
Checking in the folio column of the books of 
original entry will insure that incorrect entries 
are not posted if they are discovered prior to that 
time. However, if the mistake is present in the 
trial balance, a journal entry should be used. 
Erasures should never be permitted. 

Journal entries used to reclassity accounts are 
necessary in business. They may also be of aid 
to the teacher when used as a means of varying 
the results of the practice sets used from year 
to year. Thus Selling Expenses amounting to 
$5,000 may be divided into its component parts 
by the following entry: 

Salesmen’s Salaries $4,000.00 

Traveling Expenses 800.00 

Miscellaneous Selling Expenses 200.00 
Selling Expenses 

To separate the selling expense 

account into these accounts. 


$5,000.00 


In using the same practice set for more than one 
year, the teacher by dictating an “extra” entry 
of this type may discourage verbatim copying. 


Although the net profit, net worth, and other 
significant results will remain the same, the 
presence of three expense accounts will cause a 
slight difference in the completed practice set. 
The unthinking student who considers practice 
set work a hurry-up job in penmanship will find 
that a last year’s practice set may only disclose 
his copying. A wide-awake teacher will find other 
types of accounts which may be reclassified for 
the purpose of detecting students who copy their 
solutions. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS. At the 
end of any fiscal or accounting period, adjusting 
entries are necessary since some of the accounts 
are always of a mixed nature. A trial balance as 
it is taken from the ledger usually contains three 
groups of accounts: 


1. Balance Sheet Accounts (real accounts) 


2. Profit and Loss Accounts (nominal ac- 
counts) 

3. Mixed Accounts (partly real and partly 
nominal accounts) 
These accounts have two parts: one part 
appearing on the Profit and Loss State- 
ment and the other on the Balance Sheet. 


the BALANCE SHEET 


Asset, liability, reserve, and net worth ac- 
counts are sometimes referred to as real accounts. 
They are not closed at the end of a fiscal period 
but are reflected in the Balance Sheet. Accounts 
with cost, expense, and income items are known 
as nominal accounts. They are accounts in name 
only since at the end of each fiscal period, they 
are closed into the Profit and Loss Account. 
Nominal accounts are those which appear on the 
Statement of Profit and Loss. 

One of the chief functions of the adjusting 
entries is to “unmix” the mixed accounts. The 
unmixing process leaves one part to appear on 
the Balance Sheet and remain on the books for 
the next fiscal period; while the other part ap- 
pears on the Profit and Loss Statement and is 
closed so as not to appear on the books during 
the next accounting period. 


USE OF THE WORK SHEET. Accounts may be 
classified and adjustments made by means 
of one’s memory or diagrams. However, the 
most commonly used device is the Work Sheet 
or the Working Trial Balance. The Work Sheet 
may be used to: 


1. Compute the profit or loss without disturb- 
ing the actual records. 


2. Adjust the Trial Balance without writing 
the journal entries. 


3. Collect figures for statement making with- 
out closing the books. 


4. Classify the accounts so as to facilitate the 
writing of the closing entries. 


The Work Sheet is the “scratch pad” of account- 
ing. It is composed largely of figures and is self- 
proving. A correct solution requires skill and 
understanding. It is the means to an end, and 
not an end in itself. The heart of the Work Sheet 
is the adjustment columns, 

The skill needed to classify accounts accu- 
rately is gained only through carefully planned 
repetition. In presenting new forms of Work 
Sheets, the number of adjusting entries should 
be kept at a minimum. The teaching of Work 
Sheets may be successfully done by means of the 
six following steps: 

1. Preparation—Teacher Activity. An illustra- 
tion of a completed Work Sheet is explained 
by the teacher. The need of a Work Sheet 
at the end of the fiscal period serves to 
indicate its importance. Questions will 
serve to discover the student’s understand- 
ing or the lack of it. The textbook illus- 
tration may be used to good advantage 
here. 


2. Demonstration—Teacher Activity. In the 


same class period, if possible, the teacher 
should complete a Work Sheet on the black- 
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board. Step by step as each figure is 
written, explanations should be given with 
occasional questions from the teacher to 
make sure that the students are following 
the explanation. This step should be com- 
pleted in the same period in which it is 
begun. 

Presentation—Teacher-Student Activity. 
With a Trial Balance containing the same 
accounts, the teacher will dictate and the 
student will write each figure and account 
name in the proper place on the Work 
Sheet. Questions are answered by students 
and explanations are given by the teacher. 
This should be finished at one meeting. 


Ww 
+ 


4. Assimilation—Teacher-Student Activity. The 
teacher will dictate a Trial Balance without 
the total debits and credits. Students are 
required to complete the Work Sheet using 
the supplementary data written on the 
blackboard The teacher inspects the work 
of the individual student and helps those 
who need it. It is desirable but not abso- 
lutely necessary that the Work Sheet be 
completed in one meeting. 


5. Organization—Student Activity. Textbook 
assignments are given consisting of Trial 
Balances and supplementary data such as 
inventories, etc. This is the student’s in- 
dependent work. The number of Work 
Sheets the student should make is a matter 
for the teacher to decide. This step may 
consume from three to five meetings. 


6. Evaluation—Student Actinty. Testing a 
student’s ability to complete a Work Sheet 
accurately within a given time may be 
done in two ways: (1) by the use of ob- 
jective tests without figures, or (2) by 
the use of problems in which round numbers 
simplify the arithmetical processes. The 
objective grading of problems using figures 
will be discussed in an article appearing 
later in this series. If a fair degree of 
mastery is not attained by the student as 
shown by the test results, Step 5 should be 
repeated. 


This procedure of teaching the Work Sheet 
requires from five to ten meetings depending on 
the length of the class periods, Trial Balances, 
and the number of adjustments. 


REFLECTIVE THINKING SITUATIONS.  Fre- 
quently adjusting entries are taught as skills 
through the repetition of the same situation a 
sufficient number of times to assure a given 
reaction or response. This means that the ac- 
count names must always be the same, or the 
student will not recognize the situations pre- 


sented. New situations will confuse the student 
and he will not be able to solve them. 

Classifying accounts on a Work Sheet should 
not be confused with making adjusting entries. 
The appearance of accounts in certain statements 
may be memorized and reduced to the level of a 
habit, but the making of each adjusting entry is 
the solution of a definite problem. There are as 
many problems as there are adjusting entries. 
The solution of each problem affects the final 
result in the form of the balancing figure which 
is usually the net profit. 

Since adjusting entries require reflective 
thinking on the part of the student, principles 
must be taught. Each adjustment is a problem. 
Pertinent facts are necessary. This type of teach- 
ing is encouraged: 


1. By giving all the facts surrounding the 
adjustment rather than naming the ac- 
count and expecting the student to depend 
on his memory. 

2. By understanding that there are two 
methods of adjustment in the answer to 
the question: “Shall mixed accounts be 
carried on the books during the period as 
real accounts or nominal accounts?” 

3. By treating the Inventory Account as a 
closing entry. 


GIVE THE FACTS, NOT THE ACCOUNT NAMES. 
In business, information regarding adjustments 
is not available in the form of account names. 
The figure for the inventory is in the form of 
total of the inventory list which may have a 
column for cost and another for selling price. 
Netes are the basis of interest adjustments. We 
can more nearly approximate the business situa- 
tion by giving explanations rather than account 
names. 


If the accounting period is the one month 
ending June 30, 1934, the following adjustments 


may be shown by account names or by descrip- 
tion as in the italics: 


Merchandise Inventory $4,000 .00 
Goods on hand at June 30, 1934, cost $4,000 
and are priced to sell for $5,000. 

Office Supplies Used 150.00 
The cost of the supplies now on hand 1n the 
office 1s $350. 

Accrued Interest Earned 5 .00 
John Smith, a customer, has signed a note 
payable to us, which is dated May 31, 10934, 
for $1,000 at 6% to 1un for 60 days. 


Prepaid Interest Cost 4.00 
We owe the bank $2,000 on a note dated June 


18, 1934. to run for 60 days with discount at 
the rate of 6%. 


eee ewer e wee 
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a Coded sada dete sabsne ss 20 .00 
Of $4.000 owed us by customers it is estimated 
that % of 1% will prove uncollectrble. 


Depreciation of Building........... 100 .0O0 
Our building, costing $24,000. is estimated to 
last for 20 years. Yearly rate 1s 5%. 


Accrued Wages....:.....cceseceee 75 00 
On Saturday we shall owe the clerks $100. Since 
we are closing the books on Thursday, they have 
earned $75 to date. 


Memorization is encouraged by giving only the 
account names. Reasoning is thus defeated. The 
student’s only resource is recall. Situations with 
facts are more lifelike and encourage the appli- 
cation of principles rather than the drilling in 
the few commonest situations requiring adjust- 
ment. 


HOW SHALL MIXED ACCOUNTS BE CARRIED ON 
THE BOOKS? There are two methods of adjust- 
ment. Many textbooks apply both methods to 
specific situations, but very few state the pro- 
cedures in their general aspects. One method 
requires fewer entries, thus saving time and 
energy in adjusting the accounts at the end of 
the fiscal period. The “rush” in record-keeping 
is at the end of the month when reports are made. 

When the payment or receipt of money for 
goods and services occurs in an accounting period 
before or aiter the period in which the goods are 
produced or delivered and the services rendered 
or consumed, adjustment is necessary. 


the BALANCE SHEET 


The following fundamental questions arise: 
(a) During the accounting period sha!l mixed 
accounts be classified as real (balance sheet) ac- 
counts or nominal (profit and loss) accounts? 
(b) When prepayment of cash for goods and 
services occurs, shall the mixed account be carried 
on the books during the period as an asset ac- 
count or an expense account? (c) When services 
or goods are used or consumed in a period prior 
to payment, shall the mixed account be carried 
on the books as a liability account or an income 
account? 

For the purpose of this discussion, the two 
methods of adjustment are referred to as the 
Reversal Method and the Non-Reversal Method. 
The former method is more or less traditional. 
Either ot these methods will give the same ulti- 
mate results in regard to profits or losses in terms 
of income and expense. The point of this discus- 
sion is: “Which of the two methods will give the 
correct result with the smallest number of journal 
entries?” 

The traditional] method of adjusting accounts 
requires four entries to record, adjust, close, and 
reverse a transaction in which mixed accounts 
are involved. The Non-Reversal Method, which 
will be illustrated later in this discussion, requires 
three cntries to record, adjust, and close a trans- 
action in which the original mixed account was 
an asset or a liability account. 

A realization that either an asset or expense 
account may be debited, and the making of a 


Example I 
Reversal Method Non-Reversal Method 
January 20 January 20 
ie isu eee eee eae $300 .00 8 ere $300 .00 
See ee $300 .00 Dat iat wie ks igor. 5 $300 .00 
Paid one month’s rent from Paid one month’s rent from 
Jan. 20 to Feb. 20 Jan. 20 to Feb. 20 
January 31 , January 31 
gk ere $200 .00 ES een: eee ere $100 .00 
REAR eee $200 .00 Prepaid Rent.............. $100 .00 
To remove the unused portion To remove the used portion of 
of the rent from the Expense rent from the Asset Account 
account 
Reversal Method Non-Reversal Method 
January 31 January 31 
ee ee $100 .0o Profit and Loss.............. $100.00 
ee ee ere $100 .00 a ar $100 .00 
To close the Rent Account To close the Rent Account 
February 1 February 1 
rane ates abcieeiadniaeaels $200 .00 (No entry is necessary under this 
8 $200 .00 method) 


To reverse the unused portion 
of the rent into the Expense 
Account 
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choice which fits the facts surrounding the first 
or original entry, requires reflective thinking. 
Each debit or credit involving time elements of 
past, present, and future fiscal periods makes 
bookkeeping more than a skilled recall of mem- 
orized responses. 

Illustrations covering a deferred charge and 
an accrued liability are given. Space will not per- 
mit the entries necessary to illustrate deferred 
credits and accrued assets. A little experimenta- 
tion on the part of the reader will demonstrate 
the saving in the number of entries. The Non- 
Reversal Method requires one less entry than the 
Reversal Method. 


The treatment of deferred charges may be 
illustrated in a situation in which a monthly 
rental of $300 is paid on January 20 and the 
books are closed on January 31. The amount is 
divided (at the time ot the closing ot the books 
on January 31) as follows: (a) Rent used from 
January 20 to February 1, $100 (expense); (b) 
Rent to be used trom February 1 to 20, $200 
(asset). The two methods of recording this infor- 
mation are shown in Example I. 


The treatment of accrued liabilities may be 
illustrated in a situation where wages are payable 
on Saturday, but the books are closed on Thurs- 
day. The weekly payroll amounts to $75 and the 
amount earned by the clerks up to the time of 
closing on Thursday, November 30, is $50. The 


amount earned on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday is chargeable to the month 
of November. The wages tor Friday and Sat- 
urday are chargeable to the month of December. 
The two methods of recording this information 
are shown in Example II. 

One entry is saved by using the Non-Reversal 
Method. Care should be taken to split the debit 
items of December 2 into two parts; however, 
care is also required to make the reversing entry 
on December 1 under the traditional method. 

Naturally the question arises: “When are 
expense or income accounts debited or credited 
it the Non-Reversal Method is used?” A good 
working guide is as 1ollows: If the service is used 
or rendered within che same period the entry is 
made, use the expense or income accounts as 
mixed accounts. It is advisable to use mixed 
accounts as assets and liability accounts as much 
as possible to avoid the making of reversing 
entries at the beginning of the new fiscal period. 

The Non-Reversal Method is now commonly 
used in teaching the Prepaid Rent and Insurance 
Accounts while the Reversal Method is applied 
to all other accrued and deferred items. 


INVENTORIES AS CLOSING ENTRIES. The first 
adjustment taught is the journal entry trans- 
ferring the old inventory into the Purchases Ac- 
count. The second adjusting journal entry sets 
up the new inventory on the books and auto- 


Example II 
Reversal Method Non-Reversal Method 
November 30 November 30 
i ticciscstnbecedséecede $50 .00 Wb eencksthanencheseeseaes $50 .00 
Accrued Wages............... $50 .00 POOR THAME. occ ccesnee $50.00 
Weekly payroll earned first four Weekly payroll earned first four 
days of week days of week 
November 30 November 30 
Peott and Loess :...s sk csc ica ccs $50 .00 PICU GOO LOO iii isc is siccwscccs $50 .00 
ht siiiins eh iimhiae tenn $50 .00 eee Sis ai Rinna Siclitn sata $50.00 
To close the Wages Expense To close the Wages Expense Ac- 
Account count 
December 1 December 1 
Accrued Wages................ $§0.00 (No entry is necessary under this 
Wacnkekd ss sdnceenwés $50 .00 method) 
To reverse the wages expense of 
November into the Expense Ac- 
count 
December 2 December 2 
 Cainctedecatadassadinnea $75 .00 Ns kaininvecaenékaneesense $25 .00 
EE ee ee $75.00 Accrued Wages...............- 50.00 
To record the payment of the RA eek ba decbinvenwennee $75 .00 


weekly payroll 


To record the payment of the 
weekly payroll dividing the No- 
vember and the December wages 
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matically subtracts it from the Purchases Ac- 
count so as to reflect therein the cost of goods 
sold. These two adjustments make the Work 
Sheet a necessary step in the first bookkeeping 
cycle. 

To make the first bookkeeping cycle as simple 
as possible and at the same time present all its 
integral steps, is a problem about which much 
has been written and said. In the simplification 
of introductory routines, the treatment of de- 
ferred and accrued items is left to the succeeding 
cycles of instruction. Would it not be well to 
leave all adjustments to be taught at the same 
time? This shortens the first bookkeeping cycle. 


How would we reflect the old inventory as a 
cost and set up the new inventory as an asset 
without affecting the Purchases Account? This 
would be done by closing the old inventory into 
the Profit and Loss Account directly. Then the 
new inventory is recorded by debiting the In- 
ventory Account and crediting the Profit and 
Loss Account. This method of closing is at 
present used in closing the accounts of the de- 
partmentalized trading businesses and in the 
manufacturing business where there are three 
inventories and only one purchases account. The 
detailed illustration of this method of closing 
will be found in one of the succeeding articles of 
this series. While speaking of adjusting entries, 
it is suggested that the inventories be treated in 
the first bookkeeping cycle as closing entries, 
since this is the only principle which will prove 
to be applicable to all closing situations. At the 
same time the first bookkeeping cycle will be 
shortened and the adjustment columns of the 
Work Sheet will not be necessary until deferred 
and accrued items are studied. 

If an accounting principle or bookkeeping 
practice is necessary for second-year bookkeeping, 
should we not present this principle or procedure 


the BALANCE SHEET 


in its simplest form in first-year bookkeeping? 

SUMMARY. The following 1s a summary of 

this discussion: 

1. The substitution of general for technica! 
terms will simplify the presentation of 
adjustments. “Owing” or “unpaid” may 
be used for accrued items while “prepaid” 
may be used for deferred items. 

2. Three kinds of items require adjustment: 
deferred items, accrued items, and valua- 
tion reserves. 


3. Correcting entries may be used to reclassify 
accounts in practice sets so as to discover 
copying. 

‘4. The classification of accounts may be 
taught as a skill through providing intelli- 
gent drill under the control of the teacher 
rather than having the students depend 
solely on the textbook illustrations. 

5. Adjustments should be taught as reflec- 
tive thinking situations. Each adjusting 
entry is a problem that is capable of one 
answer, although the procedure of solving 
it may vary in the number of steps required 

6. Problem situation arises when descriptions 
ot the facts surrounding the adjustments 
are given, instead of a mere list of the 
names of accounts affected. 

7. When mixed accounts are carried on the 
books as assets or liabilities, the reversing 
entries at the end of the period are not 
necessary. This saves time and effort. 


8. The first bookkeeping cycle is shortened 
by treating the inventory accounts at the 
end of the fiscal period as closing entries. 
At the same time a closing procedure is 
presented in beginning bookkeeping which 
will apply throughout all bookkeeping and 
accounting. 





circulars that describe them. 
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Handwriting and Its Relation to Vocations 


by 
G. C, Greene 


Mr. Greene is treasurer of the National Association 


of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. 


He was 


formerly connected with Goldey College, Wilming- 

ton, Delaware. He is now registrar and principal of 

the penmanship department, Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tue following address was 
delivered in Indianapolis, Indiana, at 
the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors on April 20, 
1934. 

For a number of years I have been 
interested in the subject of handwrit- 
ing, because my work made it neces- 
sary to study both handwriting and 
vocations. I am fully convinced that 
through the medium of vocations 
many educators can be led to a more 
liberal consideration for the subject of 
handwriting. To give this considera- 
tion more value and importance, I 
would add three more subjects. In my judgment 
the old-time subjects of grammar, spelling, and 
arithmetic are just as important as penmanship 
and should be made a part of every junior and 
senior high school curriculum. 

We hear a great deal today about specializa- 
tion as the keynote to success. There is no 
doubt that this statement is true in many fields 
of endeavor. Many valuable improvements have 
been made through specialization and concen- 
tration. Many teachers have specialized to such 
an extent that it is difficult to see the reai value 
in subjects other than the one in which they are 
particularly interested. It is true that no teacher 
can become an expert in all subjects. Do not 
misunderstand me, I am in favor of specialization, 
but I can not subscribe to specialization by 
teachers in secondary schools to the absolute 
exclusion of all other subjects except the one they 
may teach. Every teacher can have his special 
subject and at the same time he can be broad 
enough in his thinking to see the actual values 
in other subjects and give his sympathetic 
cooperation. 

The most progressive schools have curricula 
which make definite provisions for the actual 





correlation of all subjects taught. For 
example, the history teacher must 
know more than just history; he must 
be able to correlate and dovetail the 
fundamentals of history into every 
other subject which the pupil is study- 
ing. The open-minded, wide-awake, 
and enthusiastic teacher of history 
will find many opportunities to speak 
favorably of and encourage his pupils 
in the subject of citizenship, mathe- 
matics, English, science, spelling, 
geography, music, art, penmanship, 
and many other subjects. The teach- 
ers of the various subjects may follow 
the same plan as the teacher or history. 
Even the teacher of handwriting may see a 
greater opportunity for guidance, service, and en- 
couragement in other branches as well as the 
acguisition of skill in the subject of penmanship. 

Along with specialization we need more cor- 
relation, coordination, and cooperation in the 
schools of this country. We need a better under- 
standing of the great problem of preparation for 
life’s work and tor citizenship. Teachers and 
educators should lay aside personal likes and 
dislikes and be guided by actual facts when it 
comes to building a curriculum of study or 
offering vocational guidance. Considering the 
figures over a period of years it has been tound 
that out of every ten pupils entering high school 
only one will graduate from a four-year college. 

Should the curriculum of study be set up tor 
the benefit of one pupil who will graduate from 
college, or should it be set up for the better 
training of the nine who will not graduate from 
college? Not one of these nine pupils can enter 
a profession. Where must they go? What must 
they do? What kind of training will they be 
compelled to use in the vocations or occupations 
open to them? Certainly they do not have a 
specialized technical knowledge. They are forced 
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to depend upon what general training they have 
been fortunate enough to get. For this very 
reason, every pupil in our secondary schools 
should have a thorough training in the practical 
and useful subjects of arithmetic, spelling, gram- 
mar, and penmanship. I do not think it would 
be wise to discard any subject that will help the 
adolescent to become a college graduate. On the 
other hand, it would show very poor judgment 
to make a false halo for subjects that will never 
be very useful except in the most highly technical 
and specialized professions. 


It is not my motive to discredit or belittle the 
good judgment and integrity of those who are 
promoting a sound and dependable system of 
education. I am simply maintaining an earnest 
conviction that the work we are endeavoring to 
promote is worthy of consideration by the teach- 
ers and officials in our secondary schools and 
colleges. 

It is a fact ot tremendous significance that 
many school systems do not even provide a place 
in the schedule for the teaching of spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, and handwriting. The very 
fact that these indispensable and valuable sub- 
jects have been poorly taught or entirely left out 
of the curriculum has denied or robbed thousands 
of boys and girls of opportunities and advance- 
ments which they had a moral right to expect 
and enjoy. To substantiate my convictions on 
this matter, I merely present the following tacts 
for your thoughtful consideration: 


A recent survey was made in the city of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, among fifty leading business 
firms. The offices represented banks, manufac- 
turing establishments, contractors, insurance 
companies, department stores, state and federal 
offices, automobile companies, law offices, and 
may others covering a wide range of requirements 
and qualifications. All commercial subjects 
taught in high schools and business colleges were 
listed in one group. The employment officials of 
the various firms were asked to number these 
subjects as to their value and importance in their 
work. When all the questionnaires had been 
collected and results tabulated, it was found that 
English headed the list. Closely following Eng- 
lish was spelling. The third was commercial 
arithmetic; the fourth was business correspond- 
ence; the fitth was office practice; and the sixth 
was penmanship. The value and importance of 
these practical subjects were far above those of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. 


Professor C. L. Michael, head of the commer- 
cial department of Phoenix High School and 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona, has made a 
considerable study of this very subject Here is 
what he has to say: 


the BALANCE SHEET 


“T have on several occasions sent out ques. 
tionnaires to business men, asking them wha‘ 
subjects they ccnsidered the most important in 
our high school courses. I have always listed 
every subject that is taught in the high school 
The subjects named the most always were pen- 
manship, spelling, English, and commercial math- 
ematics. Generally, no other subjects were men- 
tioned except occasionally. Those four always 
headed the list. 

“Then I have sent questionnaires to my for- 
mer students, asking them what subjects had 
been of most value to them in their work and 
what subjects they would put more time on if 
they had their courses to take over again. The 
same four subjects headed the list. Even type- 
writing and shorthand were put below these other 
four subjects.” 

I am persuaded to believe that any person 
who makes similar investigations to those made 
by Professor Michael will secure about the same 
results, regardless of the city in which he lives. 
If this be true, how long shall we continue to 
ignore these essential subjects? 

What can be the apologia for not giving this 
training? We are bound by the law of necessity 
to offer the most practical and useful agencies at 
our disposal. 

If for no other reason, pupils should be taught 
to write a strong legible hand, because of the 
time and energy saved in executing and transact- 
ing their own personal business in whatever 
vocation they may select. Many persons who 
have never been taught to write a legible hand 
and others who will not try, assume that hand- 
writing is a lost art and proceed to condemn it 
because of their own limitations. Some speak of 
handwriting as the vanishing art, while others in 
one stroke of their annihilated pen would consign 
the oldest and most useful art of communicating 
thought to the scrap-pile of past history. 

As further proof that the essential subjects 
should be given more consideration in our sec- 
ondary schools, I take pleasure in referring you 
to Mr. Cameron Beck, personnel director of the 
New York Stock Exchange. In a recent publica- 
tion on the need of closer relations between com- 
mercial schools and business; Mr. Beck says: 

“T feel very strongly that one of the best things 
commercial high schools could do for boys who 
are about to start in business is to teach them 
to write legibly. 

“There should always be an adequate founda- 
tion on the fundamentals: reading, writing, and 
figuring. 

“It is surprising to find such a large number 
of young applicants for employment write so 
illegibly that their applications are either rejected 
or, if considered, are hired only as a last resort. 
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“We have found that the majority of com- 
mercial students are very poor penmen and are 
unable to write a good business letter. 


“Stenographers and typists who have had no 
other business training outside of that included 
in their high school course are as a class deficient 
in English, spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic. 


“Handwriting is still fundamental for the 
young people in the business world; it may be 
the deciding factor in securing his first position; 
it is almost indispensable in the early years of 
his-work; and is a good sound asset at all times.”? 


On April 15, 1934, I completed a nation-wide 
investigation for the National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. One hun- 
dred high schools were selected and one hundred 
private commercial colleges were selected with 
each list representing nearly every state. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the high school questionnaires 
were returned, and fifty-six per cent of the private 
school questionnaires were returned. 


One of the questions asked in each investiga- 
tion reads: “Give your opinion of the value of 
the following subjects to a high school graduate, 
who for various reasons, cannot obtain a college 
education: grammar, arithmetic, penmanship, 
spelling. The need is great, considerable, unim- 
portant.” 


In the high schools 83 per cent voted a great 
need for grammar. 

In the high schools 68 per cent voted a great 
need for arithmetic. 

In the high schools 65 per cent voted a great 
need for penmanship. 

In the high schools 83 per cent voted a great 
need for spelling. 


In the private schools 95 per cent voted a 
great need for grammar. 

In the private schools 86 per cent voted a 
great need for arithmetic. 

In the private schools 71 per cent voted a 
great need for penmanship. 

In the private schools 93 per cent voted a 
great need tor spelling. 


How is it possible, in many instances, for the 
officials in any city, county, or state to ignore 
these subjects when 113 schools from 38 states 
turn in such a high percentage stating that there 
is now a great need for a better training in these 
fundamental subjects? 

An interesting and valuable report comes from 
the United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was made by Emery M. Foster, 
chief of the division of statistics, on “School 
Survival Rates, 1918 to 1930.” 


A study of this interesting report from the 
United States Office of Education shows that of 
all the pupils entering high school in: 


1918 only 6.73 per cent graduated from college 
1926 only 7.44 per cent graduated from college 
1928 only 8.20 per cent graduated from college 
1930 only 7.49 per cent graduated from college 


By these figures it is clearly evident that 92 
per cent of all pupils entering high school will 
never qualify for a profession. The door is forever 
closed to law, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
and many other professions. After all is said and 
done, 92 per cent of all pupils entering high school 
must be content to work out their destiny as the 
future citizens of the United States on what 
practical training they have been fortunate 
enough to secure. 

A turther study of this report shows that in 
the year 1930 only 3.68 per cent of the total public 
elementary, high school, and college enrollment 
were actually in college. This amazing fact actu- 
ally leaves over 96 per cent of our entire school 
population entirely out of college life and the 
pursuits of a college training. 


The prevailing implication at the present time 
is to leave out the fundamental subjects in the 
secondary schools. It is very doubtful if this 
stand can be consistently maintained much 
longer. The inevitable reaction will come because 
those who disregard the practical value in the 
fundamental subjects upon which go per cent of 
our citizens must largely depend is passing a 
moral obligation that will in the future return to 
embarrass them. 


Most of the high school principals and teachers 
would welcome a program where more emphasis 
could be placed on the essential subjects. They 
must, however, adjust themselves to the system 
in which they are now working and be satisfied 
until public opinion can change conditions. 





CONTESTS 


In an early issue of Tue Batance SHEET 
a complete schedule of commercial contests 
for the spring of 1935 will be published. 
Submit immediately the date, the place of 
meeting, the subjects that will be included, 
and the person from whom information can 
be obtained. Send to Tue BALance SHEET, 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 











1The Necessity of Closer Relations Between Business and the Schools (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, July, 1930). 








by 
Elmer C. Wilbur 


Central High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 





In 1920 I sat in conference, in the ca- 
pacity of consulting accountant, with a retail 
jewelers’ association, where the members were 
considering why, in those days of plenty, they 
were not finding a bonanza in the jewelry business 
that their friends, merchants in other lines, 
seemed to be enjoying. An advertising specialist 
brought to their attention the fact that they had 
advertised themselves out of a good business. 
The jewelers, he said, had been encouraging buy- 
ing but once in a lifetime; watches were guaran- 
teed for twenty years, and the pictures in the 
magazines showed the fourth generation inherit- 
ing great-grandfather’s watch. He continued, 
“Gentlemen, we have a lot to learn from the 
automobile industry. They advertise yearly 
models to attract new buyers and to reflect pov- 
erty on those who have the temerity to appear in 
a model more than two calendar years old.” He 
reiterated, “The business of the jeweler is to sell 
jewelry, not long-term appreciation.” Another 
objective clearly stated. 

It was my job in those same days to assist in 
organizing sales campaigns for one of the largest 
commercial colleges in New England. With the 
experience of the jewelers fresh in my memory I 
mentioned in one ot our sales meetings that it 
was time we stopped selling jobs. 

I told of my experience with the jewelers and 
said: “High-pressure salesmanship might sell 
jewelry for a time without an appreciation of the 
long-term quality so inherent in jewelry, but in 
the long run, fine jewelry will be sold on the 
strength of its long-term appreciation.” 

I drew this analogy: The policy in advertising 
is “immediate profits.” 

From the advertising point of view the “job” 
was the big bonanza—the yearly model motif in 
the field of commercial education. I indicated 
that the bonanza might turn out to be the boom- 
erang when jobs are no longer plentiful. What 
will we have to sell, in the minds of the public, 
when we no longer have jobs to sell? If the 
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The Right Social Purpose Is More 
Important than Occupational Skill 


yearly model motif no longer exists, what will be 
the selling point? In as much as we do not create 
jobs, we do not have any control over our market. 
It is time we stopped selling jobs and started 
selling commercial training. A real school edu- 
cates. 

The yearly model motif has had its heyday 
in commercial education. Public school place- 
ment bureaus and high school principals, as well 
as owners ot private business colleges, have taught 
the public to measure the success of a graduating 
class in the commercial courses by the number 
who found employment. In the words of the 
Book of Genesis (paraphrased) as is recorded in 
the eleventh chapter, beginning with the fifth 
verse: “ ... and they said, ‘Come, let us build a 
course in commercial training, the magnitude of 
which will overshadow all the other high school 
courses, and let us make a name for ourselves.” 
Then Old Man Depression visited the city and 
said, “Behold, they are one people and they have 
one language, success in terms of placements.” 
And Criticism came down and confounded their 
language, and each tried to redefine for himself 
a new motive for his teaching, but having no 
real objective the result was called pedagogical 
babel—a confused objective. 

Commercial teachers should change the focus 
of their thought and attention from preparing 
for jobs to giving education and training in com- 
mercial subjects. 

What we need as commercial teachers is a 
definite objective, an aim which is specific and 
inclusive, one with its motivation inherent within 
it, one which is self-propelled and worthy, one 
that is directed with social purpose. 

Consumers’ education with the right social 
purpose is more important than occupational 
skill. It is of infinitely more value than the mere 
fitness for a job. Consumers’ education is not 
limited to a few business subjects but embraces 
cultural, moral, and spiritual attributes; and its 
worth is measured by the plumb line of the long 
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term appreciation of human values and human 
motives. Its field is the field of appreciation of 
worthy consumption. It is not primarily engaged 
in the business of preparing for an occupation 
motivated by an avaricious desire to exploit, so 
characteristic of modern business practice. 

Its field is not limited to a few whose imme- 
diate concern is employment. Its task is to chal- 
lenge a public, indiscriminate and undiscerning, 
accustomed to being exploited by short-period 
appreciation and enticed by false conceptions of 
value. In short the challenge of consumers’ edu- 
cation is to overcome public credulousness by 
educating the public to discriminate between 
productive and nonproductive consumption, and 
to gain a knowledge of worthy business incentives. 

In the study of salesmanship make the chief 
purpose of the course deal with those fundamental 
principles of salesmanship which are capable of 
general application. Have the student analyze 
the science of selling. Emphasize the need for 
high ethica! standaids; the value of organized 
information; the joy of possessing a genial person- 
ality. Emphasize the fact that it is possible to 
acquire positive qualities of character through 


conscious effort; that it is desirable to be able to 
discern between subtle flattery and logical reason- 
ing; that the student may develop the art of 
being an intelligent interrogator, and a courteous 
but not a credulous listener. 


Consumers’ education should teach the stu- 
dent that the way in which he gains his material 
livelihood governs his social and economic stand- 
ing. His contributions to society rest with his 
own ingenuity. He either contributes to society 
or becomes a parasite on society according to 
his innate abilities, plus acquired training and 
opportunity. 

The main objective in consumers’ education is 
to aid in the development of a public consciousness 
that has the right appreciation of values. This is 
impossible without a knowledge of people and of 
property; of people, to recognize the value of 
human ingenuity; of property, to be intelligent 
with regard to the acquisition and consumption 
of economic goods. 

An individual’s worth to society is his pro- 
duction, minus his consumption. What he creates 
or earns by brain or brawn less what he consumes 
or destroys in order to subsist equals what he is 


PROVIDENCE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Salesmanship Unit 


10-B Grade 
Textbook: 


Topical Outline: 


Topic IV 
“Fundamentals of Retail Selling” by Walters and Rowse. 


8 Class Periods 


The chief purpose of all English training is to develop the ability to 


express one’s thoughts in both speech and writing, clearly, accu- 
rately, and forcefully. 


Terms to be Defined: 


Double negatives, agreement of pronoun and noun, agreement in 


number of subject and verb, enunciation, principal parts, conno- 


tation. 
Study Assignment: 
Points to Keep in Mind When 


“Fundamentals of Retail Selling,” Chapter V. 





The best business style is one in which the simplest language is 
used clearly, accurately, and forcefully. The value of oral English. 
The English language is rich in descriptive words, yet our active 
vocabularies are pitifully small. Certain words with unfortunate 
connotation should be avoided. Faulty pronunciation and the use 
of slang unfavorably impress our listeners. Slang frequently and 
indiscriminately used causes and is also a result of mental laziness. 
Grammatical errors and the need for avoidance. 


Reading the Assignment: 


Oral Assignment: C Budget. Be prepared to discuss orally questions for discussions 


on pages 116 and 117. 
Written Assignment: B Budget, Page 115, Questions 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13; A Budget. Use 
the adjectives on page 103 to describe merchandise as, for example: 
“A gown appropriate for winter wear.” 


Illustration I 
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worth. Let us educate for philanthropy, and not 
develop parasites. 

Teach the student that he is in competition 
with everyone who can do the work he does 
better or cheaper. This competition should in- 
spire him to be satisfied with nothing less than 
his best. 

What better contribution to society could we 
make than to develop in our classes students 
who are cognizant of their environment? 

Right now we are faced with the questions: 
Does the nation exist for man, or man for the 
nation? In a liberty loving nation is man subject 
or sovereign? In an industrial era is man made 
to serve industry or is industry organized to 
serve man? What the United States needs today 
is not a new form of government but to rid the 
old of its abuses and to further its virtues. 
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Isn’t it time that commercial teachers took 
up the cudgels of war on false advertising? Lead- 
ing magazines show pictures of how “one puff” 
of a cigarette produces questionable effects. Do 
we dare teach the student to analyze the dis- 
tributor’s motive and not be confused by pretty 
pictures portraying partial truths? To try to 
ape the rich, and to imitate the movie star ought 
not to be the main American incentive. Educate 
to eliminate exploitation of the emotions and 
ignorance. 

We commercial teachers have neglected the 
social and educational values that have always 
been an inherent part of the commercial course. 

If we hold as our common objective “that the 
object of life is growth in harmony with universal 
law,” our concept will not change with time; 
only our technique will change. The way in which 


PROVIDENCE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 





10-B Grade 
Textbook: 


Topical Outline: 
Study Assignment: 


Points to Keep in Mind When 
Reading the Assignment: 


Terms to be Defined: 


Written Assignments: 


10-B Grade 
Topical Outline: 


Study Assignment: 


Points to Keep in Mind When 
Reading the Assignment: 


Terms to be Defined: 


Written Assignment: 


Salesmanship Unit 
Topic II 
“Fundamentals of Retail Selling” by Walters and Rowse. 


5 Class Periods 


Salespeople vs. Robarts. 
“Fundamentals of Retail Selling,” Chapter III. 


How salesmanship has aided human progress. Staple goods vs. 
comfort, luxuries, and specialties. The arts of persuasion vs. the 
arts of deception. The principles of salesmanship that underlie all 
human relations. 


Robots, high-powered salesmanship, suggestive selling, principles 
of psychology. 


C Budget, Page 71, Questions 2, 5, 7, 9, 10; B Budget, Page 71, 
Questions 11, 15 and Page 72, Questions 16, 19; A Budget, Page 73, 
Laboratory Project 2. 


Topic III 8 Class Periods 


The fundamental elements of character that fit one for salesman- 
ship are identical with those which prepare him for any other 
worthy vocation. 


“Fundamentals of Retail Selling,” Chapter IV. 


The process of self-development is one of thought and its expres- 
sions. Develop positive qualities of character. 

First impressions, sharp practices, voice inflection, retentive mem- 
ory. 

C Budget, Page 95, Questions 1, 2, 4, 8, 10; B Budget, Page 95, 
Question 15 and Page 96, Questions 17, 18, 19; A Budget. Make a 


copy of Shopper’s Report on page 94 and on a shopping expedition 
rate the way in which the salesperson reacts to your purchase. 


Illustration II 
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we shall accomplish our objective will change as 
experience modifies the way, but the fundamental 
objective will remain the same. Help the student 
to become a seeker of the truth. Real education 
is not concerned with narrow practical ends or 
private interests, and it champions no special 
cause. ‘The abundant life comes through en- 
lightenment. 


We need to define our objective. A book 
published in 1918 contains this statement: “THE 
PURPOSE OF LIFE IS THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHARACTER THAT IS IN HAR- 
MONY WITH UNIVERSAL LAW. Our task 
is to learn the law of our being, and to act in 
harmony with it.”! Are we training for jobs, or is 
that incidental to our educating for a positive 
living in the immediate and with foresight for 
the future? 


Social and educational values have always 
been inherent in commercial studies. 


We did not discard our salesmanship text- 
books, but rather supplemented the supply with 
new editions of the same book. To show how we 
use our salesmanship textbook, FuNDAMENTALS 
oF Retait SELiinc by Walters and Rowse, in our 
course in consumers’ education, two of our di- 
rected study sheets are exhibited.? (See Illustra- 
tions I and II.) 


Another book used in the course in consumers’ 
education is Economic Geocrapny by Staples 
and York.* This book gives a brief survey of the 
history and progress of the human race. It deals 
with a study of the basic products of commerce 
and industry and the commercially important 
producing regions. This gives the student a 
background on which to build the right appre- 
ciation of his present social heritage. A directed 
study sheet is exhibited in Illustration III. 


The subjects above naturally integrate with 
bookkeeping, law, and business ethics. 


‘Arthur H. Holmes, Personality and Salesmanship (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co.). 
*R. G. Walters and Edward J. Rowse, FuNnpAMENTALS oF Retait Seturne (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1931). 
8Z. Carleton Staples and G. Morell York. Economic Geocrapny (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1934). 


PROVIDENCE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Economic Geography Unit 


10-B Grade 
Textbook: 


Topical Outline: 


Topic III 
“Economic Geography” by Staples and York. 


5 Class Periods 


Methods of communication: messenger, signal, postal delivery, 


telegraph, telephone, radio, submarine cable. 


Reading Assignment: 


Points to Keep in Mind When 
Reading the Assignment: 


Words to be Defined: 


Written Assignment: 


“Economic Geography,” Chapter III. 


Origin and importance of communication, methods employed 
today. Its influence on industry and transportation. 


Courier, wigwag, semaphore, transoceanic. 


C Budget, Page 59, Question 2 and Page 60, Questions 10, 13, 18; 


B Budget, Page 60, Problems and Projects 2, 4, 8; A Budget, 
Page 61, Topics 2, 7. 


10-B Grade 
Topical Outline: 


Topic III-A 
Methods of transportation: by land, by water, by air; power fur- 


5 Class Periods 


nished by human porters, beasts of burden, and motive power. 


Reading Assignment: 


Points to Keep in Mind When 
Reading the Assignment: 


Words to be Defined: 


Written Assignment: 


“Economic Geography,” Chapter IV. 


Influence of economic conditions based on methods of transporta- 
tions; viz., good roads, canals, navigable rivers. 


Longshoremen, altitude, macadam, consolidated, navigable. 


C Budget, Page 79, Questions 1, 4, 5; B Budget, Page 81, 


Problem and Projects 13, 15, 18; A Budget, Page 81, Topics 1, 7, 10. 
Illustration III 
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A Teacher Test—A Means of Evaluating Yourself 


Have you ever asked yourself these questions? 


(a) What kind of appearance do I make before 
my class? 

(b) Do I conduct my classes in a pleasing 
manner? 

(c) Do I make my assignments clear and 
explicit? 

(d) Do I have unpleasant mannerisms? 

(e) Do I show favoritism in grading, or do I 
favor members of the class. 

(f) Do I put across my thoughts and ade- 
quately explain them? 

(g) Do I really know my subject in the 
opinion of the class? 

(h) Am I really doing a good job of teaching? 

(i) What are my weak points? 


These are some of the points that greatly 
troubled me and caused me to wonder. I decided 
to devise some means of finding them out. 


After a year of work and thought, I finally 
devised a test which I thought might answer 
these and other questions and, at the same time, 
give me pointers to guide me in correcting my 
faults. When the test was finally completed, I 
typed enough copies for my shorthand class. I 
decided to give the test to this particular class 
for two reasons. They were: 


1. This class consisted mainly of seniors; 
therefore they were of a more advanced age and 
mature minds; thus giving better judgment on 
the points of the test. 

2. I thought that I was doing a poorer job of 
teaching in this particular class than in any 
other; therefore I expected to get the worst 
opinion of my teaching. 

So that I would be sure to get the best possible 
results on a test of this sort, I arranged the test 
so that the students would not have to do any 
writing. The reason for this, as you will readily 
see, was to enable each student to put down his 
opinions without any worry that I might find out 
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who had criticized me adversely. I also arranged 
to be in such a position that all of the students 
were sure that I could not see how they were 
marking the test. To further assure them of 
immunity in my conceiving what they thought 
about me, the papers were taken up in a scrambled 
manner so that there would not be any possibility 
of my tracing a certain student down by the 
position of his paper in the collection. 


The results of the test were gratifying. The 
superintendent, learning of the test, was quite 
interested and had me present the plan to the 
faculty. A copy of the original test was given 
to each member of the faculty; and each was 
asked to take it along with him, study it, and 
insert suggestions and changes. As a result of 
this, several changes were made in the test. By 
this time all of the teachers were intensely 
interested and wanted copies of the test to use 
in their own classes. Five hundred copies were 
mimeographed for this purpose, enough for at 
least one class for each teacher. The entire 
faculty then gave this test on the same day. This 
procedure was followed to assure that true 
opinions would be obtained from the students 
The teachers gained much through these tests. 
Of course, the students enjoyed them and many 
insisted on having them provided for all of their 
classes. 


Although it was not done in our school, it 
would be advisable to handle this matter through 
the office of the superintendent. This would, in 
addition to aiding the teachers in evaluating 
themselves and their teaching, aid the superin- 
tendent in the evaluation of the work done by 
his faculty. 

I sincerely believe that this test may be used 
in all high schools and colleges to a very great 
advantage to the individual teacher, the superin- 
tendent, the students, and the school community 
as a whole.—H. M. Oakley, Lakeview High School, 
Lakeview, Michigan. 
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TEACHER TEST 


DevisEp AND ARRANGED BY H. M. OakLey 


(Mark the points with an “x” which you think best describe the teacher under consideration. 


Do not put your names on the paper.) 


I. SPEECH: 





Speaks distinctly. 
—_____Easily understood. 


Hard to understand—sometimes. 





Talks too loudly. 





Speaks in an undertone. 





Mumbles speech. 





II. PERSONAL APPEARANCE: 


Dresses appropriately. 





Neat and clean. 





_____Attractively dressed. 


Slovenly or poorly dressed. 





III. PERSONALITY: 





Cheery and happy. 
_____Agreeable. 





Humorous when situation permits. 


Enthusiastic. 





Sympathetic. 





Disagreeable. 





Unreasonable. 





_____Grouchy and moody. 


IV. ASSIGNMENTS: 
Clear. 


Uniform in length. 








______Advance notice of difficult assignment is 
given. 


Fairness is shown in the assignment of 
work. 





______Ample time is given for assignments. 
Too long. 
Too difficult (hard). 








V. METHOD OR WAY OF TEACHING: 


—____—Asks intelligent questions. 


Is fair to all. 





______ Does not talk too much. 





Does not ask enough questions. 


Does not clear up important points. 





Asks too many questions. 





______Answers too many of own questions in the 
asking. 





Does not properly distribute questions to 
the class. 


Has favorites. 





VI. HOW THE CLASS IS CONDUCTED: 


____In an interesting manner. 


Teacher dominates the class. 





Pupils are given too much freedom. 





Pupils are allowed to take a big part in 
the class. 








Teacher guides and directs the class. 


VII. KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


Has the subject matter clearly in mind. 





____Can teach and explain so that it can be 
understood. 


Has a good command of English. 





VIII. GRADING: 


Too easy. 


Too hard. 








Fairness and equality is shown to all. 





Unfair to some and favoritism to others. 
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The Classification of the Operating Expense Accounts 


How should the expense accounts 
be classified? Are they asset accounts, 
capital accounts, or a peculiar class of 
accounts which partake of the nature 
of both assets and capital? This per- 
plexing question was discussed recently 
by a group of experienced teachers of 
elementary bookkeeping. 

It was pointed out that if the ex- 
pense accounts are treated as capital 
accounts, the existence of physical 
inventories or present values at the 
end of the bookkeeping cycle would 
compel us to define them as capital 
accounts whose true balances (inven- 
tories or present values) are assets. 

On the other hand, if certain ex- 
pense accounts, the Salaries Account for example, 
are treated as asset accounts, we have asset 
accounts which have never at any moment repre- 
sented any value at all. It is a kind of value 
which “evaporates” as rapidly as it is delivered. 


Are the expense accounts, then, mixed capital 
and asset accounts? It is, of course, not possible 
to think of the credit entries in these accounts as 
recording decreases in capital since credits record 
capital increases. But, do the debits record in- 
creases in assets and the credits record transfers 
of these assets or portions of them to some capital 
account? This is possible only it we make no 
clear-cut distinction between the elements of the 
fundamental equation. If assets and capital are 
identical, the fundamental equation is redundant 
and hence valueless. If assets and capital are 
distinctly different, we cannot transfer items 
from an asset account to a capital account. Fur- 
thermore, if the debits record increases in the 
assets, we must have some means of recording 
decreases in these assets or we shall never be 
able to adjust them to their present values. 





It was suggested that the expense accounts 
fall into two groups: those with inventories or 
present values which may be treated as asset 
accounts, and those which never have inventories 
or present values which may be treated as capital 
accounts. Certain expense accounts such as Rent, 
Insurance, and other service accounts will be 
found to be unstable. At one time they will have 
present values; at another they will not. But, 
the distinction is entirely possible and will serve 
the teacher of elementary bookkeeping well 
enough. 

Before we accept this suggestion, however, it 
will be well to examine a little more closely the 
nature of the asset accounts. An asset is anything 


F. R. Kennell 


of value which is acquired by purchase, 
exchange, gift, or any other way by 
the business. An asset account is one 
in which are recorded increases and 
decreases in some specific asset. It is 
the nature of the facts recorded in an 
account and not when they are re- 
corded, or the existence or nonex- 
istence of a present value which 
should determine its classification. Is 
the Salaries account a capital account 
or an asset account? The proper crite- 
rion should be: Did the employer get 
something of value for his money? 
(but not) Was he ever able to obtain 
the value which he purchased? To 
treat the salaries of employees as capi- 
tal decreases is to treat the reward of labor as a 
gratuity. The gas bill presents the matter more 
obviously. The meter shows that a quantity of 
gas has been consumed and the proprietor pays for 
it because he actually received it. But, the fact is 
that the gas was burned as fast as it was delivered. 
There never was a time when any of the gas was 
ever actually in his possession. In the proper 
expense account, the debit entry records the 
fact that the gas was received. The credit entry 
in this account records the fact that the gas was 
burned—the decrease in the asset. 

The case is quite clear in the depreciation of 
fixed assets. The asset decreases in value and 
the decrease is recorded as such—often in the 
asset account directly. The corresponding de- 
crease in capital is recorded in a temporary 
capital account, Profit and Loss, or Depreciation. 
There is no essential difference between a tem- 
porary asset and a fixed asset except that one is 
consumed quickly and the other slowly. All fixed 
assets are merely deferred charges to operating. 
The following entry records a decrease in the 
asset General Expense and a corresponding 
decrease in capital: 


eee 
General Expense 


There is no transfer in this case because, as 
we have seen, no transfer is possible from an 
asset account to a capital account. The facts 
recorded are complementary but distinctly dif- 
ferent, an asset fact and a corresponding capital 
fact. The change in the asset was the cause of 


‘ the change in capital, but it was not the capital 


change itself. 
We have seen that it would be perfectly con- 
venient to teach the expense accounts as capital 
(Concluded on page 273) 
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The Preparation of the Commercial Teacher 


One of the developments in commercial teacher 
training during the past ten years has been the 
rapid elimination of commercial teacher-training 
curricula from the private business schools, and 
the equally rapid development of such curricula 
in the teachers’ colleges and universities. 

Colleges and universities in the past decade 
were slow to recognize they had a duty in the 
training of commercial teachers and seemed con- 
tent to leave this training entirely in the hands 
of the private business schools. Colleges and uni- 
versities felt that their greatest job was the train- 
ing of students tor work in the field of commerce, 
and as a result the training of teachers in subject 
matter which would fit them for teaching was 
both incidental and accidental. 


Standards for accrediting teachers of commer- 
cial subjects have been raised in most states to 
a place undreamed of by those engaged in the 
preparation of teachers for work in the field of 
commerce a few years ago. 


Colleges, universities, and special schools have 
entered the field for the training of commercial 
teachers and, in their zest to bring commercial 
training to the high plane upon which the train- 
ing for teaching academic subjects is supposed to 
rest, have committed many blunders, which, I 
am glad to say, they are setting about to rectify. 

I believe teachers of academic subjects are 
fast taking cognizance of the fact that teachers 
of commercial subjects occupy a plane on the 
equal with them. It may seem strange to the 
younger teachers of commercial subjects to bring 
up these comments, yet the plight of a commercial 
teacher was not a pleasant one a decade ago. 


It is erroneous to think that just any teacher 
can teach commercial branches. I speak the 
truth when I say typewriting has been taught by 
those who could not type; bookkeeping, by those 
to whom the content was entirely foreign; spell- 
ing, by those who could not spell; writing, by 
those who could not write; arithmetic, by those 
who could not figure; and shorthand, by those 
who knew so little that they worked ahead “as 
fools in a field where angels fear to tread” in the 
vain hope that students wouldn’t find them out. 
I have known teachers (so-called) who, after a 
contract had been signed by an unsuspecting 
board, attempted to assimilate all the knowledge 
necessary to hold down a commercial teaching 
position. 

Thanks to standards set up by the state de- 
partments of education and by the U. S. Office 
of Education, such practices as mentioned above 
are fast being relegated into the discard. 


In a short discussion of this kind, it is im- 
possible to go into the certification requirements 
for commercial teachers of the various states. 
Let it suffice to say they are many and varied, 
but the trend is decidedly in favor ot higher 
standards: one state requires twenty hours of 
postgraduate work; twenty-two states require 
four years of college work; six states require three 
years of college work; seventeen states require 
two years of college work; one state requires an 
examination only; and requirements for one state 
are being revised. 

E. L. Fink, Fort Scott, Kansas, presented in 
1930 some pertinent facts with regard to the 
“commercial situation” in Kansas for the school 
year 1930-31. A few of the facts are as follows: 

1. One subject or more was offered in 562 of 
the 655 classified high schools. 

2. There were 911 commercial teachers. 

3. Any teacher ot a commercial subject was 
classed as a commercial teacher. 

4. Typewriting is offered more frequently 
than any other subject. 

5. The average commercial class enrollment 
is 12. 

6. Ninety-two per cent have a bachelor’s 
degree or higher. 

7. Fifty-one per cent of the teachers without 
degrees are in Class A projects. 

8. Fitty-three per cent of the commercial 
teachers had neither a major or minor in com- 
merce. 

g. Eighty-nine per cent of the commercial 
teachers were Kansas trained. 

10. Fifty-seven per cent of the commercial 
teachers were women. 

A comparison based on the school year 1920- 
21 would doubtless show the obvious trend in 
commercial teaching is toward better preparation. 

I cannot pass up this opportunity to drop a 
few thoughts here for the benefit ot teachers: 

1. Believe in yourself; strive for a mastery of 
the subjects you teach; believe in your students 
and the opportunity each day brings; try to be 
a better teacher than the best teacher you ever 
had. 

2. Study to increase your knowledge and in 
the gaining of this knowledge, do not fail to gain 
wisdom. 

3. Teach students, not subject matter; recog- 
nize individual differences. 

4. And then: “When the last great Scorer 
comes to write against your name; He will not 
write if you Won or lost, but how you played the 
game.”"—L. L. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ness City, Kansas. 
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The amount of human energy that has been put into the preparation N E; W ( 
of this book, the number of people who have helped in its prepara- 
( 


tion, the amount of research that preceded the preparation of the 
book, and the amount of experimentation assure you of getting a 
textbook that will place your bookkeeping course on a new level. 


Here are some of the factors that assure you of obtaining a good 
textbook: 





1. The authors have the benefit of the background of experience from the publication of 
sixteen previous editions. 


Q. The use of QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING in approximately 
eighty per cent of the schools that offer this subject has provided a constant source of 
suggestions for improvement. 


3. Preliminary studies included examinations of current research, an evaluation of modern 
trends, and investigations by the editorial department. 


. Several hundred teachers cooperated in reading and criticizing the original manuscript. 
The authors spent more than two years in completing this edition. 

. A preliminary edition was used in pamphlet form with 10,000 students. 

. A second trial edition was used with 10,000 students before final revision. 

Three experienced authors did the writing. 


. 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is published by ‘“‘specialists in 


business education.” 


Oo ONAN SA 


10. Here is a book that is entirely in harmony with modern trends in secondary education. 


Every page, every paragraph, every problem in the textbook is new. The new 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is new in content, 
new in viewpoint, new in motivation, and new in objectives. !t opens a new 
era in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


In the new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING you get 
more for your money than you can get in any other bookkeeping course. You 
can increase the value of the course. In the usual amount of time allotted to 
bookkeeping you can double the value by including the social values with the 
vocational values. Each value strengthens the other. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Equipment and Procedure for 


Most high school students who 
matriculate in the commerce depart- 
ment of our high schools do not antici- 
pate continuing any formal scholastic 
training after they graduate. Our job 
is to provide these students with 
sufficient training of a practical nature 
to equip them with earning power. 

Our aim in this course, in general, 
is to secure unity between school and 
business, through minimizing the 
period of adjustment which usually 
follows graduation. Two specific ways 
in which this is to be brought about 
are: (1) By developing general skill in 
all types of office work to the extent 
of machinery and time available; (2) 
By inculcating and fostering good office deport- 
ment, desirable business traits, and a knowledge 
of business ethics. 


EQUIPMENT. The subject entitled “Secretarial 
Practice” is two semesters in length and replaces 
what is known as Typewriting II in New York 
State. This subject is planned to correlate ad- 
vanced shorthand and advanced typewriting. 
The following list of equipment was purchased on 
the basis of a survey in the city of Ithaca and 
Cornell University. We find that this listing in- 
cludes machinery most frequently used in offices: 

1. Twenty-eight drop-head desks. 

2. Sixty-five typewriters (L. C. Smiths, 
Underwoods, Remingtons, and Royals). 

3. One Burroughs Automatic Electric Book- 
keeping Machine. 

4. One Burroughs Adding Calculator. 

5. One Monroe Calculator. 

6. One Dictaphone consisting of the dic- 
tating, transcribing, and shaving units. 

7. Six Dictaphone records. 

8. Electric Sundstrand Adding Machine 
with direct subtraction. 

g. One Mimeograph, closed cylinder model 
with No. 85 feed attachment. 

10. One portable Mimeoscope, complete with 

writing plate and two stylus. 

11. Printex Screen Plate, stipple pattern. 

12. Screen stylus. 

13. Lettering guide, roman style. 

14. Stylus for lettering guide. 

15. Wheel stylus. 

16. One cash register. 

17. One Protectograph. 

18. One Multistamp. 

19. Two staplers. 

20. Postal scales. 
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Secretarial Office Practice 





W. R. Farnsworth 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


21. Four-drawer vertical letter tri- 
guard file with the following equip- 
ment: 

I set 25-division alphabetical 
guides, complete with inserts, 
green tabs. 

1 Out guide with insert, blue tab. 

I set 10-division sub-alpha- 
betical guides with inserts, 
yellow tabs. 

1 Auxiliary guide blank inserts, 
orange tab. 

29 Guides with blank inserts 
(geographical), first cut posi- 
tion to be used as state guides, 
second cut position for coun- 
ties of New York State, and 

third cut for cities. 

10 Guides (numerical) with inserts 
types; that is, 1 to 100 in jumps of 
Id. 

100 Folders, (Manila) tabbed 2/5 right 
for use with alphabetical and nu- 
merical systems. 

1 Card file, 3” x 5”. 

2 Sets 3” x 5” 25-division alphabetical 
guides, 1 set blue, 1 set salmon. 
200 Blank cards, 100 blue, 100 salmon. 
30 Tri-guard pressboard guides with 

blank inserts. 

100 Right-hand tab Manila folders. 

10 Tri-guard pressboard guides for 
numerical set up. 

3 Rolls gummed labels, 1 white, 1 

salmon, 1 blue. 

2 Boxes Oxford Rol-Labels, 1 green, 

1 blue. 
100 3” x 5” Plain blue index cards. 


Twenty-five Library Bureau filing units 
an adequate number for teaching effi- 
ciently the following systems of filing: 

A. Alphabetic (Variadex). 

B. Geographic. 

C. Numeric. 
Postal information. 
Parcel post guide and zone key. 
Bullinger’s Freight and Postal Informa- 
tion. 
Local telephone directories. 
World Almanac. 
Mercantile Catalogue. 
Tour books, time tables, and maps for 
itinerary planning. 
Rolls of wrapping paper, cutter, twine, etc. 
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31. Library of reference books. 
32. Miscellaneous supplies. 


You will note that we do not have complete 
batteries of the various machines, but we feel 
this is no disadvantage, since our plan of pro- 
cedure will make it possible for each student to 
attain a desirable degree of skill in operating 
each machine. 

The student who is planning to enter secre- 
tarial practice, in addition to being registered for 
Shorthand II, must have passed the following 
subjects: (1) Introduction to Business, (2) 
Shorthand I, (3) Typing I. 

It should be made clear here, however, that 
most of the student’s electives are from the 
commerce department, with the exception of a 
minor sequence, which is chosen from some other 
department of the high school. Secretarial 
practice will enable him to apply practically the 
principles which he has learned in other commer- 
cial subjects and will teach him essential knowl- 
edge and skills impossible to acquire in those 
classes. 


PROCEDURE. A class in Shorthand II im- 
mediately precedes the daily fifty-five minute 
secretarial practice course. Two days a week 
dictation matter given in the preceding period is 
transcribed under actual office conditions. The 
other three days are devoted to advanced typing 
problems (as outlined by the syllabus), machine 
operation, and actual filing. 

It is obvious that secretarial practice cannot 
be taught adequately by the class discussion plan. 
While lectures and lecture-demonstrations on 
some subjects, such as filing, ‘are desirable and 
should precede any work actually done by the 
student, in the main such instruction is but a 
part of the general plan adopted. The major 
portion of the time is devoted to working out 
various projects and jobs. 

Since the cost of business machines precludes 
the purchase, in most cases, of more than one or 
two of a kind, it is obvious that the students are 
all working on different equipment at the same 
time. What seems to be the best possible method 
of giving such a variety of instruction individually 
is that of rotation. 

The course is divided into units with a series 
of jobs to be completed in each unit. The student 
is furnished an instruction sheet and job sheets. 
A certain time is allotted for the completion of 
the unit, and at the end of that period, the 
student shifts to another machine to start another 
budget of work. The job sheets contain a mini- 
mum assignment which can be completed by the 
average student in the required time. Provisions 
for individual differences are made by including 
on the job sheets new and interesting assign- 
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ments which may be done for extra credit. In 
this way the average student may proceed at his 
own rate of speed without becoming discouraged 
by the progress made by superior members of 
the class; the superior boy or girl may go on with 
other jobs of an enriching nature in the same line 
ot work. Individual tests are given for each 
unit. The group as a whole is not given a final 
examination on machine practice. 

We find that if we are teaching students tor 
some general examination, the problem of good 
teaching is greatly complicated. If an exact 
measure for the group in general were attempted, 
we would defeat the purpose for which the course 
has been established. We are varying our work 
according to the idiosyncrasy of the student. 

Each student must depend to a great extent 
on the printed instructions. The freedom from 
actual teaching leaves time, we find, for close 
supervision. 

Not the least of the desirable traits and 
qualities to be developed by the rotation method 
are those of resourcefulness, initiative, perse- 
verance, and general office deportment. 

To provide the connecting link between the 
schoolroom and office, assignment material 
which is actually to be used is provided very 
frequently. From past experience, we have 
learned that students take great pride in doing 
work which requires the exercise of all their 
ability, if they know that the finished product is 
to be utilized by the high school office or some 
member of the faculty. Fortunately there is no 
dearth of material, as there is always an abund- 
ance of alphabetizing, duplicating, and other work 
to be done. 

This curriculum has the merit of homo- 
geneity. But here, as in the case of liberal 
education, we are handicapped by the limitations 
imposed by shortness of time and insufficient 
equipment.—W. R. Farnsworth, director, depart- 
ment of commerce, Senior High School, Ithaca, 


New York. 
- i ——— 


William H. Judkins 


William Henry Judkins, age 73, died suddenly 
from a heart attack just before the opening of 
his first class on December 28. Mr. Judkins was 
president and founder of Judkins Commercial 
College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Nine years ago Mr. and Mrs. Judkins founded 
their business college in Pine Bluff. Mr. Judkins 
was known by his local triends and professional 
friends throughout the South as an honest, 
courteous, and thoughtful man. He always had 
a sympathetic ear for people in trouble. 
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The Use of Flow Charts in the Teaching of Accounting 


Today as never before, the professional 
teacher expects to grow in his profession by his 
results and only his results. To this end it is 
important that all aids to producing results be 
shown. With this purpose in mind, this article 
on flow charts and their usage is presented with 
the thought that it might (1) bring to light a 
method too often forgot, for it is so common; 
(2) stimulate thinking; and (3) develop the 
method still further for our mucual advantage. 

The question in teaching is not that the so- 
called “stupid pupil” is incapable of learning any- 
thing, but that the learning method or system 
used may be one that fails to reach the pupil. 

Flow charts are not new to teachers, being 
“as common as an old shoe,” but because they 
are common, their utility is overlooked. Many 
times we verbally try to convey ideas to others 
and with seeming success, only to have the listener 
ask us to “draw a picture of it.” Pictures placed 
indelibly upon the mind, are much more capable 
of recall than a poorly learned, memorized rule. 

For graphic presentations to be effective, 
they must be plainly and simply diagramed, 
legibly marked, and have clarity at a glance. 
Any attempt to secure compactness at the ex- 
pense of clarity and simplicity will defeat their 
main purpose. 

Figure 1 (on the adjoining page) shows the 
graphic presentation of the four fundamental 
types of accounting transactions: (1) asset to 
asset, (2) liability to liability, (3) asset to liabil- 
ity, and (4) liability to asset. 

The flow lines are “arrowed” and “tailed” to 
show the direction of the flow, while the accounts 
are sorted as to their asset or liability tendency 
and placed on the respective side of the four- 
ruled center line; that is, assets on left-hand side, 
liabilities on right-hand side. This plan is helpful 
in learning (a) which accounts are assets and 
which are liabilities, and (b) that asset accounts 
are increased by a debit and decreased by a credit, 
and vice versa for liability accounts. 


All types of journal entries may thus be dia- 
gramed. To assure that the diagrams are under- 
stood, the pupils should be required to make 
journal entries from flow charts especially con- 
structed for that purpose. In this manner the 
teacher can discover whether or not the picture 
system has reached the pupil. This is a worth- 
while check, since some pupils do not react to 
picture situations. The teacher will want to be 
aware of this in order to serve the pupil best. 


Figure 2 (on the adjoining page) shows the 
flow chart idea diagramed for use in shaping the 
adjusting and closing entries for Problem 2, page 
17 of McKinseEy’s BookKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
1nG, Volume II.! Note that the three summary 
accounts, Purchases, Sales, and Profit and Loss, 
serve as nuclei for their respective related 
accounts, those related accounts with debit 
balances being placed on the left-hand side 
of the summary account, and the related ac- 
counts with credit balances being placed on the 
right-hand side. The transactions are numbered 
to show the order in which they were considered 
in diagraming. This plan agrees with the order 
for journalizing. 


If there had been a gross loss on sales, the 
Sales Account would be diagramed to the left of 
the Purchases Account instead of to the right, 
as shown. Similarly a net loss would cause the 
proprietorship account to appear on the right- 
hand side of the Profit and Loss Account instead 
of on the left-hand side, as shown. 


For analysis purposes, the Cost of Goods 
Sold, Gross Profit, and Net Profit lines might 
well be colored to show favorable or untavorable 
tendencies. 


Teachers will find the flow chart idea a valu- 
able aid in teaching, and there is no end to the 
possible use of plans that may be derived from 
it.—Royal J. Briggs, Kemper Military School. 
Boonville, Missouri. 


1James O. McKinsey, McKinsey’s BookKEEPinG AND AccountinG (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1933). 
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DRAMATIZE YOUR COURSE IN JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


GeneERAL Business Practice Set can be used in any junior business training course 
after the pupil is familiar with the common types and uses of business forms. It is particularly 
recommended for laboratory practice in the second-semester course with GENERAL BusINEss 
Traininc by Crabbe and Slinker. It can be used with a workbook or instead of it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Business Plays for Entertainment Purposes 


A great many teachers inquire about plays 
which can be used (a) to stimulate interest in the 
commercial department, (b) to motivate certain 
commercial courses, (c) for assembly programs, 
and (d) to entertain parents. As a result of this 
demand, the following plays are listed and 
described as a service to teachers. These may be 
obtained from the Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, Ohio. If you are interested in 
one or more of these plays, communicate direct 
with the Eldridge Entertainment House. Send 
a remittance with your order. 


Georgie Plays His Hand. A play of office 
life. Georgie is an office manager who doesn’t 
manage, and Mildred and Hazel help who do not 
help. Planned for two males and two females. 
Plays about 25 minutes. Price 35 cents. 


He Failed, But Succeeded. A _ business 
comedy in one act. For business schools. 
Planned for three males and one female. Plays 
about 30 minutes. Price 35 cents. 


Paid to Worry. A one-act play which shows 
the drawbacks of too much system. Planned for 
two males and two females. Plays about 30 
minutes. Price 35 cents. 


Stanley Takes the Business. By Emma Bell 
Hauch. A short, bright three-act play of business 
life. Stanley’s father prefers to hold to old-time 
methods in the face of continued shrinkage of 
profits. Stanley persuades his father to take a 
month’s rest. When he is gone, Stanley begins to 
clean house, getting rid of undesirable methods 
and installing systematic office regulations. When 
“dad” does return, he hides behind a screen and 
incidentally hears news about himself. Planned 
for four males, one female principal, and twelve 
minor characters for females. Fewer can be used. 
Plays about one hour. Price 35 cents. 


Easy Payments. By Evelyn Billings. A one- 
act farce which can use a very flexible cast. Mrs. 
Hanscan is an easy prey to the high-powered 
salesmen who make her day a disastrous one to 
the pocketbook. Lots of laughs. Easy setting. 
Planned for nine characters. Plays about 30 
minutes. Price 25 cents. 


Potato Salad King. By R. G. Walsh. The 
action takes place in the office of the King Potato 
Salad Company. How would you like to have 
charge of a potato salad factory on one month’s 
probation? In one act with two scenes, one in- 
terior. Planned for four males and three females. 
Price 30 cents. 


Big Business. By Wilbur Braun. A farce- 
comedy that gives real work to the players and 
pleasure to the audience. One office setting. Plays 
whole evening. Royalty $10 for first performance, 
$5 for each succeeding one. Planned for four 
males and seven females. Price 50 cents. 


Safety Worst. By Dr. Lautenschlager. This 
was presented at the Ohio Safety Congress and 
is a very effective play for factory or civic use. 
A “life-saver” to many organizations. Planned 
for eleven males Plays about 25 minutes. Price 
35 cents. 


Yes and No. A one-act comedy of business 
life. A story of a “Yes” and “No” man, the 
boss, and Mary, the filing clerk. A clever sketch 
playing about 25 minutes. Planned for three 
males and one female. Price 35 cents. 


Six Plays of Business Life. At last we have 
found some snappy plays which will be welcomed 
by business schools and commercial classes. In 
fact, they will make excellent plays for any occa- 
sion. ‘They serve to bring out some point in 
business which teachers want to stress. Each 
one plays about 20 minutes. Here are the titles: 
Lost—A Sale, Beating the Boss, Fred Joins the 
Firm, The Potter Pancake Company, Business in 
2030 A. D., and In the Fire’s Shadow. Complete 
in one book. Price 50 cents. 


Love and Insurance. By J. Wilbur Fitz- 
patrick. A one-act comedy with all sorts of 
laughable situations. Blaine Rutgers, an enter- 
prising insurance salesman, is in love with Peggy. 
He is within one policy of winning a prize and 
promotion. Failing to land Peggy’s dad for this 
policy, he and Peggy concoct a scheme. Planned 
for four men and one woman. Plays about 30 
minutes. Price 52 cents. 


Henry’s Tux. By Nellie Linn. A short hu- 
morous one act sketch. Henry feels that to in- 
crease his social position and make himself a 
little more secure in his business position, he 
should have a tuxedo. The troubles the purchase 
made him are told by his wife, Sarah, to Harriet, 
the neighbor. Planned for one male and two 
females. Plays about 10 minutes with very short 
part forHenry. Price 25 cents. 


The Backfire. By Eugene Hafer. A comedy- 
drama in three acts. In order to win the girls 
of their choice, Stan Royson and his friends, 
Billy and Harry, are confronted with the unen- 
viable task of earning $5,000 a year. Planned 
for six males and three females. Price 35 cents. 
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This book is available for a short or long course. 
books may be obtained for students. A some of the interesting top- 
teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key are furnished 


Answer 











free to teachers who use this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 


Make 
your work in 
arithmetic more 


meaningful» 


Business Arithmetic 
By Curry and Rice 


Put your course in business arithmetic on a plane 
with other commercial courses. Make it meaning- 
ful and practical. This book will enable you to 
carry out these plans. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
is divided into logical teaching units with an 
accurate statement of principles, illustrative prob- 
lems, and plenty of problems in business practice 
that have been selected from actual business 


situations. The following are 


ics: “Problems of a Mer- 
chant,’ ““Problems of a Man- 
ufacturer,’ and “Problems 


San Francisco of a Farmer.” 
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Conventions and Conferences —Spring, 1934 











Name Place Date of Meeting 
Alabama Education Association................000005 Birmingham........ March 28-30 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association ..... Wichita, Kansas..... March 16 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association............. Des Moines, Iowa...}| May 2-4 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association........... Stamford...........| April 13 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. . Philadelphia. .......| April 17-20 
Georgia Business Education Association............... TS eerrerereres 
Georgia Education Association.............. Rp enewtes 0 err eee April 11-13 
Indiana Commercial Teachers’ Conference............. PE March 23 
Inland Empire Education Association................. Spokane, Washington] April 3-5 


ee 
Kentucky Education Association. .................... 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club........ 


Mississippi Education Association.................... 
National Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
EE a St ee 
National Association of Penmanship Teachers and Su- 
cece e een OLS peeis os xe esa enn 


National Council of Business Education 
National Education Association. . 
(Department of Superintendence)................ 
National Vocational Guidance Association............ 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Association of New 
ia Nd iii ade tain bee cetacean UAE on le ei bs Kona bin 
Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Commercial Education Association of New York and 
RFE eS ey en ee SE ee ae 
Western New York Commercial Teachers’ Association. . 
North Carolina Education Association................. 
Ohio Business Schools Association. ................ 
Oklahoma Education Association...................5. 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Southern 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association........... 
University of Chicago Conference. ; 

University of Denver Regional Conference... 

World Federation of Education Associations . 





University of Iowa, 
Iowa City........ 
ES nck wae caen 


Ann Arbor.......... 


PR ccivendssicen 


Atlantic City, N. J... 


Atlantic City, N. J... 
Denver, Colorado.... 
Atlantic City, N. J... 
Atlantic City, N. J. . 
EMBOOER 2... 2.065 
New Brunswick..... 
Niagara Falls....... 


New York City..... 
sagan a and 
Winston-Salem...... 
Columbus.......... 


IG ascii a anaes 
a 
Bloomsburg......... 
Philadelphia. ....... 
Greenville.......... 
re 
co. 
| er 
aes Ait ii 
Oxford, England.... 











April 12-13 
April 10-13 
April 26 

April 24-26 


February 23 


April 4-6 
February 23 

June 29-July 5 
February 23-28 
February 20-23 
February 16 
May 4 

First week in May 


April 6 
April 13 
March 28-30 
February 8-9 
February 7-9 


March 15-16 
March 29-30 
April 3-6 
March 14-16 
April 18-20 
April 5-6 
June 27-28 
June 28-29 
August 10-17 





Personality and Commercial Contests 


L. A. Orr of Grant Community High School, 
Ingleside, Illinois, is sponsoring a personality 
contest on February g and is sponsoring the fifth 
annual commercial contest on March 2. 

So far as Mr. Orr has been able to determine, 
his personality contest is the only one of its kind 
that is given in the United States. Contestants 
from all Illinois high schools are invited. 
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Three subjects will be included in the com- 
mercial contest. These are shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping. Two separate tests will be 
administered in each subject. 
participated in the commercial contest last year. 
Prizes will be awarded to the winners. 
who wish to participate should communicate 


with L. A. Orr, Ingleside, Illinois. 


Five high schools 


Schools 
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BUSINESS 
SPELLER 


by PETERS 


« o 


Revised 


« > 


The fourth edition of a book that is 
known from coast to coast. Written 
especially for secondary schools. One 


of the most widely used books in this 


field. 


The new edition has been improved. 
New words have been added; obso- 
lete words have been dropped; a 
special section of words has been 
contributed by business men in vari- 
ous fields; the definition and the pro- 


nunciation are given for each word. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 











Tri-State Meeting 


L. W. Korona, 
president of the 
Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education 
Association, has 
just announced 
that the semi- 
annual convention 
of that association 
will meet in the 
Frick Training 
School,Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on 
April 5 and 6. 

There will be 
an Exhibitors’ L. W. Korona 
Dinner on Friday 
evening, April 5, followed by an entertainment, 
including a dance and a bridge contest, at Duff’s 
Iron City College. 

The professional meetings will be held on 
Saturday, April 6. Dr. William Odell of Columbia 
University will be one of the principal speakers. 
Luncheon will be served in the Frick Training 
School at noon. New officers will be elected at 
this meeting. A complete program will be pub- 
lished later. 

This is one of the largest commercial teachers’ 
associations in the United States. Its membership 
is derived from the states of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio. The programs are planned 
to be of interest to high school teachers, private 
school teachers, and college instructors. 





The Operating Expense Account 
(Continued from page 262) 

accounts were it not for their present values at 
the end of the fiscal period. In such a case, we 
should merely be short-cutting the explanation 
by misnaming the increase and decrease entries 
for the expense asset values. Since many expense 
accounts have present values, this shortcutting 
process is highly inconvenient and will leave 
blurred and confused ideas in the minds of first- 
year pupils. So it seems more convenient to me to 
present all of the operating expense accounts as 
asset accounts in my classes. Debits record in- 
creases and credits record decreases in the expense 
assets. The complementary entry in Profit and 
Loss records the corresponding decrease in capital. 
This is a complete record of the actual facts. 
Since the short-cutting process cannot be applied 
consistently, it is better to avoid it altogether 
and employ uniform practice in handling these 
accounts.—Frank R. Kennell, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


L. A. Rice, president of 
the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association has 
just issued the following 
announcement: Plans are 
rapidly maturing for the 
next annual convention of 
the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association which 
will be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Phila- 
delphia on April 18, 19, and 
20. The convention will 
open early on April 18 with 
a number of tours to educa- 
tional institutions and to 
famous places of interest in 
that historic city. The opening session will be 
held on Thursday evening, April 18, and will be 
followed by dancing and entertainment for non- 
dancers. 

After a short general session on Friday morn- 
ing, the convention will swing into its regular 
organization of sectional meetings devoted to 
individual business subjects. There will be seven 
of these sections in the morning and seven others 
in the afternoon. Special groups will be organized 
this year for teachers in the private business 
schools. The programs of all sections have been 
planned for a minimum of set speeches and a 
maximum of discussion built around the con- 
vention topic, “Problems of the Modern Business 
Teacher.” 

On Friday afternoon, following the sectional 
meetings, there will be an innovation in the form 





L. A. Rice 


of a Question Box Session, designed especially for 
those teachers who come to the convention with 
a definite problem to be solved. 

‘Just like old times” will be the banquet on 
Friday evening—excellent food, just the right 
speakers, fine music, presentation of the Associa- 
tion medal to an outstanding American business 
educator, and a toastmaster who will keep things 
moving so that there will be plenty oi time for 
more dancing and a social good time. 

Saturday morning, a set of departmental con- 
ferences including junior high school, senior high 
school, small comprehensive high school, guidance 
and placement, heads of departments, adult edu- 
cation, private school managers, private school 
teachers, and teacher training, will be fol!owed 
by the annual business meeting. 

Speakers at the general sessions will include 
Dr. George F. Zook, director of the American 
Council! for Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Douglas Malloch, nationally known humorist and 
poet of Chicago; Clinton A. Reed, specialist in 
commercial education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education; and a prominent authority 
on business whose name for the present must be 
withheld. 

Dr. John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education in Philadelphia, is the general chairman 
in charge of local arrangements. Paul M. Boyn- 
ton, head of commercial department, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, is the director of the membership 
campaign, with an assistant in each of the eastern 
states. Harry I. Good, director of commercial 
education, Buffalo, New York, is the secretary of 
the Association. 








Meeting of National Council of Business Education 


The semi-annual meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education will be held in 
the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on Saturday, February 23. The time of the meet- 
ing corresponds with the time of the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 

The meeting will start with a dinner at 6 Pp. M. 
Beginning at 7:30 p. M. Dr. A. B. Meredith, pro- 
fessor of educational administration of New York 
University, will lead an informal discussion on 
the subject, “Strategic National Educational 
Policies During the Next Decade.” 

The time from 8:30 to 10:30 will be devoted 
to a business session and reports of the six stand- 


ing committees as follows: (a) Committee on 
National Policies on Business Education, chair- 
man, F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; (b) Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws, chairman, Albert E. Bullock, city director 
of business education, Los Angeles; (c) Com- 
mittee on Membership in the Council, chairman, 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
(d) Committee on National Emergency Problems 
in Business Education of Public and Private 
Schools, chairman, W. R. Odell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; (e) Committee on Publica- 
tions, chairman, Louis A. Rice, New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction, Trenton; (f) 
Committee on Teacher Helps, chairman, Imogene 


Pilcher, head of commercial department, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland. 
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lowa Research Conference 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone announces that the 
Seventh Research Conference on Commercial 
Education, of the University of Iowa, will be 
held at Iowa City, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 12 and 13. 

The Iowa Conference has become a national 
institution. From every part of the country, 
persons interested in the scientific solutions of 
problems of commercial teaching come to par- 
ticipate in the talks and discussions. This meet- 
ing will serve to make available, to those who 
find it difficult to keep informed about the many 
investigations of the past year, a score or more 
of the most significant studies of the year. Fol- 
lowing the policies found successful in the past, 
mimeographed summaries, charts, and graphs 
will be provided to those present to help them 


interpret the reports and to have something . 


tangible to take back with them. 

While the reports will be kept factual in 
nature, as in the past, to avoid mere oratory and 
opinion, there will be a “theories and dreams” 
session, at which the new and unproved ideas of 
those present will be presented. From such ses- 
sions, in past years, have developed many ideas 
which have later been proved by research. 

Here is an opportunity for teachers, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors to meet with the leaders 
in business education to discuss vital problems 
on a factual basis. There is always an air about 
these conferences not to be found at any other 
convention. If you have never attended one, 
you have missed something vital. If you have 
ever attended, you will, of course, be back for 
this one. 

Dr. Blackstone reports that the program is 
just about completed and that full details will be 
given in the next issue of this publication. Plan 
now to be in Iowa City on April 12 and 13. 


Louisiana Meeting 


Professor Paul A. Carlson of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
and Professor Paul S. Lomax of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, were the speakers on 
the winter meeting of the commercial section of 
the Lou:siana Teachers Association. Professor 
Carlson also appeared on the general program of 
the convention. 

Noble B. Morrison, head of the department 
of commerce, State Teachers College, Natchi- 
toches, was elected president of the association. 
The other new officers are as follows: vice presi- 
dent, Fred Kolman, Samuel J. Peters High 
School, New Orleans; secretary, Mercedes Lion, 


High School, Slidell. 


In Charge of Teacher Training 


After one and a half 
years of superior service as 
head of the business de- 
partment of the Senior High 
School of Lexington, North 
Carolina, Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey resigned to organize 
and become head of the 
new department of business 
education at Western Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, North Carolina. 

In releasing Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the superintendent 
of schools at Lexington, Mr. 
Honeycutt, made the fol- C. W. Humphrey 
lowing statement: “It is ;' 
almost impossible to procure commercial teachers 
of the type and quality necessary for the Lexing- 
ton schools without exhaustive search.” 

Mr. Humphrey is a graduate of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. He obtained his Master’s degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

The successor of Mr. Humphrey is Freta 
Hoffner, who formerly taught in Indiana. Miss 
Hoffner is a graduate of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, and Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

The Western Carolina Teachers College is 
offering a four-year teacher-training course lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science. This 
degree will entitle the holder to a Class A Com- 
mercial Teachers Certificate in the State of North 
Carolina. The department is also offering a two- 
year course for those who are interested in steno- 
graphic, secretarial, clerical positions. The stu- 
dents who complete the two-year course may 
later enter the junior year without loss of credit 
and in two more years may complete the re- 
quirements for teaching. 

A careful check-up has shown that the college’s 
increase in enrollment for the winter quarter is 
the result of interest in the new course. 





International Contest 


The third International Commercial Schools 
Contest will be held in Chicago on June 27-28. 
The exact place where the tests will be given 
will be announced later. In 1933 and 1934 the 
contests were held in conjunction with the 
World’s Fair. The third contest is being spon- 
sored by the same committee. For further in- 
formation write to W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Get the most value 


Combine a practical business subject with an important 
social science. Teach your students a knowledge of legal 
principles that will be helpful in handling their personal and 
business affairs. 








COMME RCI AL L AW by Peters and Pomeroy 





Over 3,000 schools are teaching an effective course through the 
use of this book. Here are some of the features that will help 
you in teaching an effective course: 

Short unit chapters. 

Careful statement of principles. 

Illustrative cases used as examples. 

. Questions at the end of each chapter. 

. Case problems selected from every state. 

An optional workbook with study guides. 

Optional achievement tests. 


ON OP wo 


A comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


Ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Munson School Develops New Courses 


Hard facts and tested 
information have lead the 
leaders of Munson School, 
San Francisco, California, 
to the conclusion that now 
is the time for the army of 
clerical workers. junior and 
senior accountants, and 
even those remotely inter- 
ested in accounting to fash- 
ion a career for themselves 
that will pay dividends. 
The New Deal, its many 
agencies, and the mounting 
problem of taxation, call 
for accurate facts in ac- 
counting. Trained men and 
women must do this work. It cannot be done by 
a snap of the finger or by half-trained workers. 
The demand for well-trained accountants is here. 

The day-to-day duties of the accountant, the 
possibilities of the profession, and the new re- 
sponsibilities being placed upon accountants 
have led Munson School to expand its instruction. 
In launching a complete course in higher account- 
ing to cover all the training needed to pass the 
examination of a certified public accountant in 
California, the Munson School feels that it is 
widening its scope of usefulness in the right direc- 
tion. A coordinated course in higher accounting, 
systematized and written by a certified public 
accountant of nation-wide fame, has been added 
to the offerings of the night sessions of Munson 
School. The course is to be presented under a 
six-unit plan including Fundamenta!s of Account- 
ing, Constructive Accounting, Taxation, Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, and Law. 

Elliott M. Smith, manager of the school, is 
launching an intensive campaign because of his 
optimistic outlook on business conditions. 





E. M. Smith 


New Chapter of Gamma Rho Tau 


Gamma Rho Tau, men’s honorary and pro- 
fessional business education fraternity, has re- 
cently announced the installation of Gamma 
Chapter of the University of Southern California. 
The charter members included some of the com- 
mercial teachers and administrators of the Los 
Angeles city school district. Clifford M. Davis 
of Los Angeles was elected president of the new 
chapter. 

Gamma Rho Tau was organized at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, in 1925. An- 
other chapter was organized at State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, in 1929. The offi- 
cial publication is the Gamma Rho Tau Journal. 





Beginning with the fall 
term of this school year, 
S. J. Wanous began his du- 
ties as assistant professor 
of business administration 
in charge of secretarial and 
commercial teacher training 
in the University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Mr. Wanous obtained 
his Bachelor of Education 
degree from State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, and obtained expe- 
rience in machine account- 
ing work in the Vocational 
School, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin. He later obtained his Master of Arts degree 
from State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
While in school in Iowa City he was an assistant 
instructor in the University Experimental 
Schools. 

From the University of lowa, Mr. Wanous 
went to the New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, as head of the department 
of business education and administration. * He 
organized and handled the commercial teacher- 
training program. While in New Mexico he was 
elected chairman of the commercial section of 
the State Education Association and edited book- 
keeping and typewriting tests for the state dis- 
trict contests. 

Mr. Wanous reports that the commercial 
teacher-training course in the University of Ari- 
zona is being developed to provide training for 
undergraduates as well as graduate students. 
He is making some careful studies of the needs 
of teachers in the Southwest. These studies will 
guide the teacher-training program. 








S. J. Wanous 


Allen A. Burr 


Allen A. Burr of Gloversville Business School, 
Gloversville, New York, died of a heart attack 
on November 12. Mr. Burr was a native of Ohio, 
but moved to Gloversville forty years ago. He 
and Eugene Patterson organized the Gloversville 
Business School and operated it together for 
fifteen years. Mr. Burr then became the sole 
owner. 

For many years Mr. Burr’s school has filled 
an important place in his community. Hundreds 
of graduates have gone into responsible positions 
in Gloversville and in other parts of the United 
States. 
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Ohio Conference on Commercial Education 


A conference on commercial education in 
Ohio was held on November 24 in the Deshler 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Representatives of 
eleven state and national organizations were 
present. Because of the long-recognized need for 
cooperation, this conference was called unofficially 
by Irving R. Garbutt, director of the department 
of commercial education and penmanship of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Garbutt is past-president of 
both the Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
and the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. : 

In opening the conference Mr. Garbutt ex- 
plained that the purpose was to discuss such 
problems as teacher training, curriculum build- 
ing, and the lack of coordination of the various 
state and national commercial organizations. 
After his brief introduction, the meeting was 
turned into an informal discussion. 

Some of the topics discussed were as follows: 

(a) One speaker suggests the changing of the 
high school curriculum to meet recognized needs, 
first, of pushing vocational training upward, and, 
second, of bringing about more intelligent buying 
on the part of the public. 

(b) Another speaker discussed the advisability 
of advancing vocational skill training beyond the 
high school level. The question was raised as to 
whether it is justifiable that the public should 
pay for vocational training beyond the twelfth 
grade when it will not pay for a general college 
course. 

(c) The desirability of obtaining more coop- 
eration between the various organizations of 
commercial teachers and the Department of 
Business Education of the National Education 
Association was discussed. 

(d) The question was raised as to whether 
commercial education is needed only in voca- 
tional schools or whether it will become so so- 
cialized and so generalized as to become, not a 
business subject, but another of the social sci- 
ences. One speaker emphasized the desirability 
of combining social-business education with con- 
sumer education. 

(e) A representative of the National Council 
of Business Education pointed out the fact that 


the Council is not a competitive organization, 
but was organized to obtain the cooperation of 
all commercial teachers’ associations. 

(f) Commercial education should not only 
compare itself with academic subjects, but also 
with law, medicine, and engineering courses. 
These branches of education have definite prac- 
tical objectives, and the teachers of those sub- 
jects can do what they teach. 

(g) Now is the time to improve commercial 
curricula in secondary schools, to interest students 
in the values of commercial courses, and to insert 
the needed general course in business as a re- 
quired subject. 

(h) Commercial education was originally vo- 
cational in nature, but some of the knowledge and 
skills proved to have value for personal use. This 
does not, however, mean that vocational use 
should be eliminated. Commercial education 
must not oversocialize its subject matter, or busi- 
ness men will be asking, ““What is the matter 
with these people you are sending us?” 

The following were the general conclusions of 
those who attended the conference: 

1. The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion is the logical organization which can most 
effectively coordinate the activities of the various 
sectional, state, and national commercial organi- 
zations into a concerted program which will 
strengthen and further the objectives of com- 
mercial education. 

2. The objectives of commercial education 
should not be less skills but greater increase and 
versatility in skill, together with a broadening, 
socializing interpretation of business. 

3. The general skill is the important skill. 
The objective is not a specialized skill, but an 
all-round skill which will function in every-day 
life and on the job. 

4. Commercia! education needs to sell itself. 
Representation on genera! programs at education 
conventions, articles in general educational mag- 
azines, and the improvement of teacher-training 
facilities are essential. 

5. The need for curriculum changes must be 
studied and the commercial curriculum adjusted 
to meet our changing economic system. 








Tennessee School Becomes Active in Teacher Training 


A. L. Campbell, head of the business admin- 
istration department of Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, reports that his 
department has organized an aggressive program 
of commercial teacher training. 

Both the social and vocational points of 


view are emphasized in the training. The re- 
quired work in the courses is supplemented by a 
general education and special courses in com- 
mercial education, consisting of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Materials and Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects, and Advanced Stenography. 
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Kansas Commercial Teachers 


Two years ago the commercial section of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association started the 
publication of a mimeographed bulletin. At the 
meeting on November 2 and 3, the teachers voted 
to continue publication of the bulletin. 


E. E. Fink, High School, E] Dorado, is acting 
as editor of the bulletin. The Kansas Teachers 
Association deserves congratulations upon this 
service which is being rendered its members. 


Visual Education Is Required 


On October 10, 1934, the Pennsylvania State 
council of education adapted the following reso- 
lution: 


“Resolved, That all applicants for permanent 
teaching certificates on and after September 1, 
1935, shall be required to present evidence of 
having completed an approved course in visual 
and sensory techniques.” 


More emphasis is being placed on visual edu- 
cation. The department of visual instruction of 
the National Education Association voted in 1931 
to recommend that all states make visual educa- 
tion mandatory. Pennsylvania has taken the lead. 


Congratulations to Miss Bymark 


Florence Bymark, a 
teacher in the high school 
of El Paso, Texas, can 
practice what she preaches. 
She is not only an able 
teacher of bookkeeping and 
accounting, but she is also 
a qualified accountant. Few 
commercial teachers can 
match Miss Bymark’s 
record. 


In May, 1934, Miss 
Bymark was awarded a 
certificate as a Certified 
Public Accountant in the 
state of Texas. So far as is 
known, she is the only 
woman teaching commercial subjects in the high 
schools of Texas who has been awarded this 
certificate. 











Florence Bymark 


4 


Miss Bymark received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1930 from Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas. For the past four years 
she has been teaching bookkeeping and account- 
ing in El Paso. 





Develop Skill Through 


Competition in Arithmetic 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


A pad of seventy-five drills and seventy-five tests. 


Vv 


By Smith 
~ 


Each 





lesson consists of a drill and a corresponding test. Students 
can be encouraged to compete with one another and to 
compete against the standard time established for each test. 


Price 52 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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An Indictment of Guidance Methods 


A mother recently wrote a letter to School 
Board headquarters complaining about the guid- 
ance her children had had in one of our senior 
high schools. She said that her eldest daughter 
had listened to the principal’s advice and then 
on the day of graduation lost out on a $60.00 
stenographic position because she could not write 
shorthand. The next year, she relates, her son 
could have taken a bookkeeping position with 
his uncle, but he had been told to study history 
instead of bookkeeping in school. Now she says 
the second daughter has a chance to get a $50.00 
position as stenographer,-but, she averred, the 
principal had told her class not to take business 
studies. Family conditions are such that the 
mother needs the help of these young folks, but 
they are unprepared. Furthermore, her younger 
son wants to quit school and learn to work on the 
railroad since his friend has quit high school to 
work in a shine parlor. This mother wants to 
know why, after getting so fine a start in business 
study in the junior high school, pupils have to 
drop it when they get to the senior high. This is 
not the first complaint of this sort. 

We would find it difficult to justify advising 
whole classes to avoid taking commercial subjects 
in general, or to take shorthand, or bookkeeping, 
or salesmanship because these fields are over- 
crowded. Certainly there will always be positions 
for those who excel. There is no doubt, however, 
that the advice was well intended, though the 
information on which it was based was certainly 
too general. The high school principal in Pump- 
kin Center or Alfalfa Plain would be justified in 
saying to an entering group of pupils, “Don’t 
study shorthand, because there are no jobs here.” 
However, a recent authentic study made in the 
Office of Education in Washington shows chat 
Des Moines employs more stenographers to every 
hundred employed people than are employed in 
any other city of its size in the United States. 
In Des Moines there are more stenographers per 
hundred people employed than in any city in the 
United States of 100,000 population or more. It 
is asserted, too, that more than fifty per cent of 
the high school graduates throughout the country 


engage in some kind of selling. Employers tell us 
by both word and deed that they give preference 
to trained salespeople. So it appears that guid- 
ance should be more specific and should take 
into consideration individual needs, personal 
traits, and capacities. 

In enrolling pupils for strictly vocational 
courses, care should be taken to so far as possible 
limit the enrollments to those who show capacity 
and adaptability for the particular vocation for 
which pupils wish to enroll. To this end advisers 
should be persons who, knowing the field for 
which training is sought, can safely judge as to 
the ability of the pupils to develop the skills, 
attitudes, and traits needed. 

There is little danger of an oversupply of the 
highly competent workers in any business field. 
The thing to be avoided is the waste incident to 
the training of masses of people who are mentally 
inferior and socially unadaptable for the type of 
vocation which they propose to enter. Business 
occupational understandings are essential as a 
background upon which to base vocational ad- 
vice to pupils considering commercial occupa- 
tions. The need for specific commercial training 
grows out of the necessity for techniques used in 
business. Since several types of commercial em- 
ployment are open to people with only a high 
school education, it is good business and good 
government for the school to add to the economic 
efficiency of the community by providing the 
needed training. Just as business uses capital for 
the purpose of making profits, so should society 
use education as a means of serving its aims. In 
every secondary school in this city there is need 
of wise and sympathetic guidance of pupils year 
after year through their secondary school period, 
considering always the individual’s capacities, 
interests, the needs of each, and the public interest 
in his being socially wholesome, civically intelli- 
gent, and economically capable. Business illiter- 
acy furnishes fertile fields to be worked by in- 
competent entrepreneurs as well as unscrupulous 
promoters.—From “Business Education Note- 
book,” Department of Business Education, Des 


Moines Public Schools. 





New York 


Cincinnati 





BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE CONSUMER—Monograph 24 


Teachers who are interested in business education for the consumer will be interested in Mono- 
graph 24. It contains the proceedings of The Universicy of Chicago Conference on Business 
Education, 1934. A copy will be sent postpaid for fifty cents in cash. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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The ‘‘Stenos’’ 


The Tulsa Business College ““Stenos” won the 
Women’s National A. A. U. Basketball Cham- 
pionship of the United States in 1934. This 
championship was won at the national tournament 
in Wichita, Kansas, in March, 1934. At that tour- 
nament, the Tulsa “Stenos” beat the Oklahoma 
City Cardinals. 

During 1934 the team won sixty-six games. 
After the regular basketball season, the team 
made a trip to Edmonton, Canada, to play the 
Canadian champions for the Championship of 
North America and the Underwood Trophy. The 
result of that tournament was featured in Liberty 
Magazine on December 22. Although the Tulsa 
team lost the tournament, they were given wide 
publicity through the newspapers, the Paramount 
News Reels, and a radio broadcast. 

Mr. S. Maxwell Smith, president of Tulsa 
Business College, is rightfully proud of his cham- 
pions. The coach of the team is Steve Beck, and 
the manager is J. Howard Engle. 


Pennsylvania Meeting 


The commercial section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association met in Harrisburg 
on December 28. William C. Forney, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
presided over the meeting. Louis Leslie of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, and John G. Kirk, 
director of commercial education, Philadelphia, 
were the speakers. 

R. G. Walters, director of teacher training 
and personnel officer of Grove City College, 
Grove City, was elected president for 1935. The 
other new officers are: vice president, Howard S. 
Light, Technical High School, Scranton; secre- 
tary, Elizabeth H. Gintzer, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg. 


New Officers of Federation 
In the January issue of Toe BALANCE SHEET 
the executive officers of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation were announced. The fol- 
lowing are the officers of the various sections: 


Private Scuoots DeparTMENT—president, 
T. E. Musselman, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois; vice president, T. B. Cain, West 
Virginia Business College, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia; secretary, J. A. Ebersol, Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Michigan. 

Pusiic Scuoots DErparTmMENT—president, 
W. S. Barnhart, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; vice president, Lloyd 
Grable, Central High :School, Canton, Ohio; 
secretary, Miss Desma Renner, Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

MacuineE SHORTHAND RounpD TaBLE—chair- 
man, Clifford K. Lamoreaux, Spencerian Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio; vice chairman, Mrs. Irma 
Gould, Davenport-McLachlan Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; secretary, Virginia Logan, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, Indiana. 

Cottece Instructors Rounp TasBLE— 
chairman, R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; vice chairman, C. C. 
Crawford, State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota; secretary, Ethel Richards, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 

Soctat-Economics Rounp TaBLE—responsi- 
bility head, H. G. Shields, assistant dean, School 
of Business, University of Chicago; secretary, 
Adele Phipps, Arsenal High School, Indianapolis. 


Orrice Macuines Rounp TasLe—chairman, 
H. M. Winkel, Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; vice chairman, Mrs. Ramona Foster, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa; secretary, Louise Bennett, High School, 


Dunkirk, New York. 


AccountinG Rounp TasBLe—chairman, Dr. 
W. E. Karrenbrock, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois; vice chairman, Thomas M. Peirce, 
Jr, Peirce School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; secretary, Nora 
Forrester, North High School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Business Metuops Rounp TasLte—chair- 
man, Don J. Blankenship, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; vice chairman, Louis D. Hud- 
dleston, John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, Mary Webb, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

SECRETARIAL Rounp Tasi_e—chairman, 
Mary Alleta Dodd, High School, Springfield, 
Illinois; vice chairman, O. R. Wessels, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; sec- 
retary, Harvey B. Wiley, Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Select one that has proved itself — 





Vv 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon 
v 
More than 7,000 schools now use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. More than 1,800 schools selected it at 
the beginning of this school year. 


Every principle of technique that is introduced in this 
book is the result of careful research over many years, 
trial in experimental classes, and the result of the wide 
use of the book. 


This new edition was more than two years in preparation. 
Careful attention has been given to a graded vocabulary, 
the logical but rapid introduction of words, the repetition 
of all letters of the alphabet, and the gradual increase in 
the difficulty of exercises. 


Provision is made for measurement paragraphs and timed 
writing practice. Corrective drills and error charts pro- 
vide means for giving remedial instruction. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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E REVIEW or NEW 























LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 


“ the source from which copies may be obtained. 





Guides to Business Facts and Figures. 
Forty-nine pages; published in 1933. A valuable 
list of 175 important business reference tools, in- 
cluding statistical compilations, handbooks, indexes, 
glossaries, and bibliographies. Price and publisher's 
address given. Includes close subject index. Price 
$1.50. Special Libraries Association, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial and Educational Motion Pic- 
tures. Issued by the Industrial and Educational 
Section, Motion Picture Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. This bulletin pro- 
vides a list of the various types of nontheatrical film 
sources. The list indicates whether the films are free 
or available for rental. Price 10 cents. Motion 
Picture Section, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Business and Trade Dictionaries. Thirty- 
nine pages; published in 1934. A classified guide to 
sources of business terminology, arranged under 40 
trade headings; includes general and bi-lingual busi- 
ness and economic dictionaries and ‘‘hard-to-find”’ 
lists of definitions in books. Price $1.50. Special 
Libraries Association, 345 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Making the Most of Your Income. By 
Harvey A. Blodgett. A 180-page book published in 
1933. The purpose of the book is to call attention 
to the need for better management of one’s income. 
It is interesting to the casual reader and is useful 
for a reference book in teaching. It is useful in 
junior business training courses, advanced business 
training courses, and home economics courses. Price 
$1.50. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A Century of Business Progress. A four- 
color chart showing the business cycle and business 
conditions from 1830 to 1936. This is an excellent 
illustration for a bulletin board in economics 
classes and business training classes. Copies may 
be obtained from the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
Services. Ninety-five pages; published in 1932. A 
guide to 214 important services on advertising, se- 
curities, insurance, retailing, taxes, etc., describing 
type of information each offers, its cost and fre- 
quency of publication. Includes excellent title and 
subject index. It also contains a 17-page supple- 
ment that was published in 1931. Combined price 
$2.00. Special Libraries Association, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Everyday Problems in Classroom Manage- 
ment—A Case and Problem Book. By Edwin 
J. Brown, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. This 300-page book was published in 1933. 
It is excellent as an individual reference book and 
as a textbook in methods courses. It touches upon 
the management, human factors, environment, dis- 
cipline, punishment, incentives, organization, grad- 
ing, curricula, studying, reciting, planning, and 
teacher qualifications. Single copies $1.80. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


News—The Story of How It Is Gathered 
and Printed. A 32-page printed and illustrated 
book that is helpful as supplementary material in 
a commercial department. New York Times, 
New York City. 


Critical Problems in School Administration. 
Prepared as the 1934 yearbook by the Commission 
on Problems of School Administration, Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. This 383-page book brings together in 
brief form a solution of the problems of school man 
agement. It is essentially a handbook for superin- 
tendents and supervisors. Single copies $2.00. De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; 


How To Construct and Use Objective Tests. 
By Gale Smith, superintendent of Rensselaer City 
Schools, Rensselaer, Indiana. A 24-page printed 
booklet that describes the means of constructing 
and using short-answer objective tests. Copies may 
be obtained from Ditto, Incorporated, Harrison 
at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Hints on School Newspapers. A _ 16-page 
carefully illustrated booklet that will be of assist- 
ance in stenographic and office practice courses. It 
will be especially helpful to those who are managing 
the preparation of school newspapers. Free copies 
may be obtained from Ditto, Incorporated, Harrison 
at Oakley Blvd , Chicago, Illinois. 


Occupational Distribution of Denver’s High 
School Graduates. A C. W. A. project conducted 
by the Bureau of Business and Social Research of 
the University of Denver, with the cooperation of 
Denver Public Schools. This is Volume 10, Number 
3, of the University of Denver reports. This study 
compares the graduates of 1929 with those of 1933. 
Charts and tables provide a careful analvsis of the 
occupations of each graduating group. Single copies 
may be obtained free by writing Bureau of Business 
and Social Research, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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SHOW 
YOUR STUDENTS 


WHY and HOW 
by studying 
CAUSES and 


EFFECTS 











ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


ee Revised, Second Edition 


This fiction-like story of man’s economic activities presents an inter- 
esting drama of man’s progress, his battle with nature, his economic 
victory. The student gets a living, romantic picture of man’s activities 
in a changing world. 


In the battle for human existence, the student is shown the influences 
of geographic environment on man’s activities. He is shown HOW 
and WHY man has been able to overcome some of the influences of 
his environment. The authors avoid dry facts and statistics. The student 
is always shown a REASON for economic development or a lack of 
economic development. For every CAUSE, the student is shown a 


definite EFFECT. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Not Insinuating 


Uncle, to little girl he is bouncing on his knee: “Do 
you like riding on my knee?” 

Muriel: ““Not much. You see, I once had a ride on 
a real donkey.” 


His Error 


After the locomotive had smashed into a car at a 
crossing, a young lady arose from the wreckage prac- 
tically uninjured. The engineer and others gathered 
around. 

‘‘Why didn’t you stop when you saw the train com- 
ing?’ asked the engineer. The girl was indignant. 

*T sounded my horn before you blew your whistle,” 
she told him. 

. . ” 


A Good Remedy 


Billy was about to make his first extended visit 
away from home without his parents. His grandparents 
had told him of the many interesting things they would 
do in Kansas City. His mother was very dubious about 
the outcome of the trip. ; 

“What will you do,” she asked, “when you want to 
see mother and daddy?” 

“Oh, I’ll just go out to the zoo and look at the 
animals,” he answered casually. 


a a - 
Lost, Strayed, or. Stolen 


The schoolmistress was giving her class of young 
pupils a test on a recent natural history lesson. 

“Now, Dick,” she said, “‘tell me where the elephant 
is found.” 

The boy hesitated for a moment; then his face lit up. 

“The elephant, teacher,” he said, “is such a large 
animal, it is scarcely ever lost.” 


- e e 
Cause Enough 


A farm woman went insane and was taken to an 
asylum. 

“Well,” her husband said, “I don’t know where 
she ever caught insanity; she ain’t been out of the 
kitchen in twenty years.” 


The Answer 


Lloyd, one of the kindergarten children, brought a 
cocoon to school. It was placed in an insect cage and 
in due time a beautiful moth came out. The children 
wanted to keep the moth and felt that it must be fed. 

While the group was trying to decide what moths 
might eat, five-year-old Charles said, “I'll tell you. 
Feed him moth balls—that’s what my mama feeds 


> 


her moths! 


CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Beyond Her Ken 

A physician attended an old lady from Scotland 
who had caught a severe cold. 

“Did your teeth chatter when you felt the chill 
coming over you?” asked the doctor. 

“T dinna ken, doctor; they were lying on the table!” 
was the pleasant reply. 

7 . . 


A New Name 
Office Boy: ‘‘Please, sir, I think someone wants you 
on the telephone.” 
Chief: ‘‘Now, what is the use of saying you think I 
am wanted? Am I wanted or not?” 
Office Boy: “‘Well, sir, someone rang up and said, 
‘Is that you, you old idiot?’ ” 


He Smiled No More 


It was a fairly busy time in the outfitting depart- 
ment when a little boy entered and, approaching the 
counter, asked the clerk for a “soft man’s collar.” 

The clerk smiled and the customers laughed. 

Pointing to his own collar, which happened to be a 
soft one, the clerk said, “You mean one like this, 
sonny?” 

“No,” replied the boy, “I want a clean one.” 


Oil’ Right 
Barber (to young plaster-haired sheik): ‘“What’ll 
you have, a haircut or just the oil changed?” 


Not So Easy 


Gruff Father to Son: “Why don’t you get out and 
find a job? When I was your age I was working for 
$3 a week in a store, and at the end of five years I 
owned the store.” 

Son: “You can’t do that nowadays. They have 
cash registers.” 


A Little Slam 
Old Lady: “Here’s a penny, my poor man. How 
did you become so destitute?” 
Beggar: “I was like you, mum—a giving away vast 
sums to the poor and needy.” 


Pardon Me 


“Two pennyworth of bicarbonate of soda for in- 
digestion at this time of night!” cried the infuriated 
druggist, who had been aroused at 2 a. m., “when a 
glass of hot water would have done just as well!” 

“Weel, weel,” returned Mac Dougal, “I thank ye 
for the advice, and I’ll no bother ye after all. Good 
night.” 
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Your Course in Salesmanship 





Should Incorporate 


Consumer Values 








- oa 


Here is a book that has helped put 
salesmanship where it belongs in the 
curricula — 








Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
by R. G. Walters 


With this book you are sure to have a suc- 


cessful course because of the careful out- 
School administrators are rapidly recog- 


nizing the consumer values as well as the 
vocational values of salesmanship. Here is 
a book that emphasizes consumer values in 
the following ways: 


line, clear presentation, and the variety of 
questions, problems, and projects. An op- 


tional workbook is available. A teachers’ 





manual is furnished free. 


1. Through a careful analysis of the quality 
and the selling points of products. 


2. Through a study of motives, appeals, and 
influences in buying. 


3. Through training in “‘service’’ selling 
and the avoidance of “high-pressure” 
selling. 


4. Through stressing the importance of 
courtesy and high ethical standards. 


5. Through a study of consumer habits, 
needs, and viewpoints. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. A ova” 
(Specialists in Business Education) yey 
Cincinnati New York 








Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady teacher, six years’ experience in same 


public school, desires change. Would like position to 

teach shorthand classes. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 

20th Century Bookkeeping. and typewriting. Has B.A. 

degree from state university and business college train- 

ing. Has specialized in shorthand. Holds Gregg Teachers’ 

a and Teachers’ O. G. A. Gold Medal. Address, 
oO. , 





Certified Public Accountant, 31, graduate of recog- 
nized schools in accountancy and law. Holds D.C.S. and 
LL.B. degrees. Familiar with practically all standard 
accounting and bookkeeping textbooks. Can teach 
complete accounting, income taxation, budgetary con- 
trol. corporation organization practice and procedure, 
mathematics of accounting, credits and collections. law, 
etc. Has had five years’ experience in the public account- 
ing field and two years’ experience as account executive 
in the commercial field. Now instructor in a post- 
graduate school of accountancy, specializing in C.P.A. 
coaching. Willing to locate anywhere. Salary reason- 
able. Address No. 114. 





Man of mature age, fifteen years’ teaching experi- 
ence in all branches of commercial subjects. Acted as 
head of commercial department; ten years’ business 
experience. College graduate with Ph.B. and M.A. 
degrees. Wants position on West Coast or in some 
western state. Can furnish best of references as to 
character, ability, and honesty. Address, No. 115. 





Man with twenty years’ experience in teaching 20th 
Century Accounting, Gregg shorthand, penmanship. and 
other commercial subjects is looking for a position in 
some business school in the East. Has had some experi- 
ence in school advertising. If you are in need of a teacher, 
please let him hear from you. Address, No. 116. 





Married man, 38 years of age, and in good health, 
desires position as manager. principal, or field repre- 
sentative of a high-class school. Has had eighteen 
years’ experience in school business, six years’ as owner 
of a successful school. Can furnish references from 
school men of national repute. Address, No. 117. 





Single man, 27. desires high school or junior college 
position. Has A. B. and A. M. degrees. and four years’ 
successful junior college and high school experience. 
Can teach sociology, economics, Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing. and other commercial subjects. Has coached 
state championship shorthand team. Excellent refer- 
ences from present employers. Address, No. 128. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to buy the only school in city of 20.000 or 
more. Will buy whole or half interest. Price must be 
reasonable. Address, No. 119. 





Would like to lease small business college in good 
territory. Terms can be met. Address, No. 120. 





Two mature, experienced schoolwomen want to lease 
with the privilege of purchase. a high-class, well-estab- 


lished business college or secretarial school. Capacity 
50 oy Prefer location in South or East. Address, 
No. 129. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A manager for a business college now in 
its sixteenth year, in large Atlantic Coast city. Position 
requires the services of a $4,000 or $5,000 a year man. No 
investment required. Ability and good record only 
things necessary. Option given to purchase interest in 
school, if satisfactory. Address, No. 118. 





WANTED: A good field worker, to take over part 
interest in good, growing business college in South. 
Must be able to teach in bookkeeping department. 
Will consider giving part interest in school if you are a 
producer and own a car. School well equipped, out of 
debt. good name. Death in ownership; must have either 
man or woman to take the place. If interested, get 


busy; must have someone by March 1, 1935. AdJress, 
No. 127. 





A school with a reputable standing of sixty years, 
located in a large money-making territory in the Middle 
West, desires a sales and promotional manager. If you 
are a producer and want to make a permanent connec- 
tion, write us now. Give full information as to experi- 
ence, age, and education. Address, No. 130. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Because of the death of my husband, I 
wish to sell a business college and a 600-acre farm. The 
best equipment in the South, 90 students, and expect 
115 after the holidays. Located in a town of 5,000 popu- 
lation. Write for further information. Address, No. 121. 





FOR SALE: A small, established business school. 
Located in New York. Enrollment increasing. No com- 
petition. Price reasonable. Address No. 122. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher school with a fine reputa- 
tion. Established in 1908. Because of other interests, the 


owner will sell for a low price and allow liberal terms. 
Address, No. 123. 





FOR SALE: A small, well-established school in an 
A-1 location. Fquipment in good condition. Overhead 
very low. Excellent school for man and wife. Price right 
for quick sale. Address, No. 124. 





FOR SALE: Good business college located in excellent 
territory in a mid-western state. Excellent reputation; 
good equipment; seating capacity about 200. It’s a 
bargain and will make a profit. Address, No. 125. 





FOR SALE: Business school with high reputation in 
industrial city of 25,000 in eastern Ohio. No competition; 
fine and complete equipment; ready demand for ¢gradu- 
ates. Ideal for two teachers or for man and wife. Ad- 
dress, No. 131. 





WANTED 


WANTED: A second-hand Comptometer, must be 
cheap and in good condition. I have a Monroe Calculator, 
in first-class condition that I would like to sell; would 
consider school furniture in exchange, or would exchange 
the Monroe for the Comptometor. Address, No. 126. 
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Graduate Survey in New Haven 


George S. Murray, teacher in Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced a summary of a study made through the 
cooperation of Walter B. Spencer, principal of 
the school. The survey covers 980 students who 
graduated during the years 1921-1930, inclusive. 
The high lights of the survey are as follows: 

1. Graduates secure positions largely through 

friends; high school contacts and personal 
application follow as job-contact agencies. 


2. Employers do not usually give special 
training for commercial positions. 


3. Graduates add to their after-school knowl- 
edge mainly by self-practice; some attend 
other schools full or part time. 


4. The leading types of beginning positions 
secured are: 
(a) Girls—stenographer, clerk, bookkeeper. 
(b) Boys—clerk, bookkeeper, salesman. 


5. (a) Girls are paid an average of $12 to $15 
a week as beginners. The average increase 
is about $3. 

(b) Boys receive an average of $15 to $18 
to start. The increase is $2 to $5. 


6. About one-fourth change positions within 
a year; over one-third of the girls and one- 
half of the boys have changed within two 
years; some remain permanently with the 
initial employer. 

7. Poor pay, dislike of working conditions, 
and lack of promotion are main reasons 
given for change of position. 


8. Typing is the most important job re- 
quirement; beyond that girls and boys 
differ: 

(a) Girls favor more stenography. 
(b) Boys favor letter writing. History, 
geography, science would be reduced. 

9g. Vocational experience causes curriculum 
evaluation to vary. 


Ohio Business Schools 


The secretary of the Ohio Business Schools 
Association has announced the annual meeting 
that will be held in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, on February 8 and g. One free ticket 
for the banquet will be given to each school that 
has paid its annual dues. Guests will be charged 
$1.50. 

The Ohio Business Schools Association is 
composed of business schools within the state 
and some associate members from neighboring 
states. For more information write the secretary, 


C. A. Neale, Hammel Business University, Akron, 
Ohio. 
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College Helps Forty Families 


Students of Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
completed the most successful annual Christmas 
charity drive in the fifty-one-year history of the 
institution, by distributing Christmas dinners, 
other food, and clothing to forty needy families. 


In addition to donations of food and used 
clothing, the Woodbury group furnished $424 in 
cash which was used in making purchases for the 
families. A raffle, with a portable typewriter and 
three fat turkeys, brought $212, which was sup- 
plemented by President R. H. Whitten’s check 
for an equal amount, in accordance with his an- 
nual practice of contributing a sum equivalent 
to that raised by the students. 


Heading the drive were Dave Percival, stu- 
dent-body president; Louis Sunyich; Per Voss; 
and Ray Haynes. 

The typewriter was won by Mabel Gordon of 
the Hollywood unit of Woodbury College, and 
the turkeys by Katherine Hines, Ray Sweet, and 
Professor Harry Andrew of the downtown college. 

Phi Sigma Nu Fraternity led in ticket sales. 


Dr. Myron T. Scudder 


Dr. Myron Tracy Scudder, president for 
twenty-three years of Scudder School for Girls, 
New York City, died of pneumonia on Decem- 
ber 28. He was seventy-five years old. 

Dr. Scudder was born in Palamanir, India, 
and came to the United States as a youth. He 
obtained his early education in New York City, 
and later graduated from Rutgers University and 
Yale University. He taught in several schools in 
the state of New York and served as general 
secretary of the Yonkers Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In 1908 he became professor of edu- 
cation at Rutgers, but left that institution in 
I9II to take charge of the Scudder School for 
Girls, which has made him famous. 


ae: - oe 
Florida 


The following new officers were elected at the 
meeting of the commercial section of the Florida 
Education Association in Jacksonville, Florida, 
on January 2, 3, and 4: chairman, J. D. Cope- 
land, Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; vice chairman, Luella 
Richey, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee; secretary and treasurer, Elizabeth Am- 
brose, High School, Gainesville. 

The speakers on the program were A. B. 
ZuTavern of the Commercial Textbook Com- 
pany, and D. A. Cooper, representative of the 
South-Western Publishing Company. 
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Classified 
Typewriting 
Drills 
by 


C. L. Michael 
For Supplementary Work 


v 


A drill for every major purpose is pro- 
vided in this book. Several thousand 
copies of this book have already been 
sold for remedial instruction. The fol- 
lowing are some of the types of drills 


included: 


Keyboard Mastery 
Concentration 

Warming Up 

Relaxing 

Shift Key 

Figure 

Special Character 

Speed 

Stroking 

Right-Hand and Left-Hand 
Opposite Key and Adjacent Key 
Centering 

Tabulation 

Finger Gymnastics 





Price 40 cents, subject to school 
discount 


Wv 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 








Tabulation 
Exercises in 


Typewriting 
by 
Katherine L. Brown 
For Supplementary Work 
Vv 


Here is a book that will give you a 
variety of tabulation exercises for every 
purpose. Representative tabulation prob- 
lems are included. The problems are 
practical. The following types of data 
are used in some of the problems: 


Census Figures 
Insurance Statistics 
Salaries of College Graduates 
Statements of Fire Loss 
Postal Statistics 

States and Populations 
Accounting Reports 
Food Values 

Imports and Exports 
Invoices and Statements 
Employment Statistics 
Cities and Populations 
Interest Tables 
Agricultural Statistics 





Price 32 cents, subject to school 
discount 


W 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 











Everyone needs this training 
before leaving school ~ 


v 


A social-business 
subject 


v 


General Business Training 
by Crabbe and Slinker 


Ycnools everywhere are rapidly introaucing this 





course for social-business training in the eighth 
or ninth grade. It is valuable to every pupil and 
especially important as a background subject for 
every commercial pupil GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING (sometimes referred to as elementary 


1 i 
oOusiness training, junior bousiness training, or 











business science) has a general as well as a 


practical value. It is informational, exploratory 


CT AO 


j 7 | 
and prevocationa! Ihe contents of this book 


were selected on the basis of surveys that pointed 





Ne Oe A OE 





Sut the business information that is needed by 


everyone 
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